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cian tanners. This consisted in ‘‘saturating” 
| the deceased body with ‘‘floo,” a potent liquid 
prepared by an occult process of distillation 
known to Vespucians alone. 

By experimenting on ‘‘floo” the Vespucian 
ancients afterwards ascertained that it was not 
a simple, but a dual principle of marked poten- 
tiality. Passing an electric spark through it, 
| two opposite poles of ‘‘floo” were evolved, 
which they termed ‘‘high-floo” and ‘‘low-floo,” 
respectively. By means of the latter the Ves- 
pucians have achieved for themselves no less 
than a modified form of earthly immortality. 

‘*And is that better than the heavenly kind?” 
I ventured to ask my informer; to which Fi 
Finches Li, lisping something to the effect that 
a bird in the hand was worth two in the bush, 
proceeded with his remarkable revelation. ‘‘If 
One is in danger of dying,” sail he, ‘‘by taking 
a due potion of ‘low-floo’ he may prolong his 
life, though at the expense of diminishing his 
stature. ‘The more he takes of this elixir the 
longer he lives, though the smaller he grows.” 

{n this manner the manikin unriddled to me 
his diminutive size; adding, to my further as- 
tonishment, that he was now three hundred and 
eighty years old, having been born, it seems, in 
the very year of the discovery of America by 
Columbus. 

Oo the other hand, as he went on to say, a 
person may take the elixir of “‘high-floo” and 
increase his physical dimensions in a gigantic 
degree, but at the cost of shortening his life in 
proportion to the increase. 

The earliest recollections of Vespucia, as I 
also learned, show its original name was ‘‘Aby- 


The White Veil. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The earth was weary of her sin— 
Weary, oh! so weary! 

What way for her the heavens to win— 
Earth, desponding, dreary! 

Ah, me! to find some angel blest 

To win her back to peace and rest! 


And voices answered from afar, 
Musically blending— 
‘*No touch of sin can ever mar 
Priestly prayers ascending ; 
Who wears the snowwhite veil of peace, 
His sorrows and his troubles cease. 


Hast thou not seen thy children well 
Holy ‘round thee kneeling! 

Hast thou not heard the words they tell, 
Power and peace revealing! 

Ali! all of sin that may assail , 

Can touch thee not within the veil.” | 

And earth made question: ‘‘Free from spot? 
Cleansed from thought of sinning? 

As though in truth I sinnéd not 
Heavenly goud be winning?” 

The answer came, like dawn of rest, 

‘*To take the veil is to be blest.” 





And all the, priests together said, 
‘*Unto earth is given 

That she evermore be comforted, 
Veil of bride of heaven.” 

The solemn darkness fell around, 

With snowy flakes upon the ground. 

When sun arose on hill and dale, 
Dawn of day revealing, 


The earth had on her spotless veil, 
Sign of purest feeling. 

So gleaming white the earth was grown 

No traces ot her sin were shown. 

She did not look as though a place 
Could be left in sadness; 


sea.” At a remote ,period in ita history the 


growing country received an influx of immi- | 


grants from another distinct people, who styled 
themselves ‘*Zibalbans.” 

Ata much more recent period a wrecked bal- 
loon chanced to descend within theit mountain- 
skirted contines, bringing in its basket a collec- 


Beneath such beauty of the face 
Should be only gladness. 
Never more should sin have birth 
~On the pure and whitened earth. 


tion of old books, including sundry school-books, 
used for ballast; among which were a Bible, a 
dictionary, a geography describing the voyages 
of Americus Vespucius to the New World, and 
a Murray’s grammar. 

With these odd literary waifs the curiosity 
of the prying Abysean was peculiarly piqued. 
The thumb-worn, study-stained pages, with 
their strange letter-characters, all teeming with 
scholarly aroma, seemed as bearers to them of 
verbal pollen from a new field of lingual cul- 
ture—a providential puzzle challenging their 
ingenuity and pains to unravel. 

By means of comparative philology they at 
last succeeded in translating, first the dictionary 
and grammar, then the other volumes. In fact, 
they grew so fond of the novel acquisition that 
with one accord they adopted English for a na- 
tional dialect. In this ‘‘meadow language,” as 
poetically termed by them, they discovered 
germs of most promising, prolific growth, and 
admirably adapted to their especial wants. 

I did not wonder at their change when, on 
examining specimens of the obsolete Abysean 
vernacular afterwards shown me, it looked little 
better than an ungainly medley of Chaldee, 
Cherokee and Chickadee. And yet I may be 
unduly prejudiced in favor of my mother tongue, 
destined yet to be, in my prophetic eye, the 
great tutor of the world. 

From the name of the Florentine cruiser this 
inventive folk also coined a new name for their 
country, that of **Vespucia” (still spelled in its 
original orthography); a ‘‘Vespucian,” accord- 
ing to their rendering, denoting a ‘Western 
: ’ | pusher,” the Vespucians pluming themselves 
Some day that forever in darkness has set! | above all things upon pushing forward ever in 
No! Thanks to our God! an angel's voice | the glorious path of human progress. 


Still ealleth, “Be ice! | 
till calleth, Be strong and in truth rejoice | From one circumstance I am convinced that 
For joy will come to the sad, 


And goodness abides with the bad.” 


Yet neath that light so fair and sweet, 
Mournful is the story, 

The clash of arms and strife unmeet 
Came to mar the glory, 

And louder than the priestly word 

The cries of woe and war were heard. 


And nearer than the heavenly song 
Unto earth appealing 
Arose unending wails of wrong, 
Blackest crime revealing. 
What meaneth all this wicked din, 
When earth has cleansed her from her sin? 
When earth has chosen God this day, 
Whitest veil has taken, 
And has sought the better way, 
All her sin forsaken! 
Though wrapped in snowy robe so pure, 
She has not found for sin the cure. 
Alas! for the guilty, wayward feet, 
Reckless they wander still 
And trample ihe snow to mud in the street, 
Black as symbol of ill. 
Alas! for the veil all torn and soiled, 
By earthly sinning touched and spoiled. 
The heart of the world is sad and sore; 
The evil of sin is dark as before; 
Ah, priests! chant on, as you may and will, 
No veil of white can save ‘from ill 
While dark the beginnings of sin 
Are found as of old within. 








What then to do? Forever regret 


Each time an upward step is made similar life, without regard to contact or com- 


this path of progress is by natural development | incredible 
| essentially the same iu character in all stages of | W@8 a8 though the heavens descended to crush, 


When a Vespucian meets any new object of 
interest he habitually ‘‘ takes its parallax,” 
which is done by!first shutting the left eye and 
examining the object with the right only; then 
shutting the right, and examining it with the 
left. 

A gentleman of that country, encountering a 
pretty female face in public, may ta’e its par- 
allax without offending the code of Vespucian 
etiquette, it being considered a compliment to 
the female. 

During my sojourn in Vespucia I made my- 
self quite popular among the maidens, not to say 
the fair sex in general, by discreetly taking 
pretty parallaxes. 

This practice (observable also in the common 
hen, which often ogles one, now with one eye, 
now with the other) has come to be applied to 
a variety of Vespucian purposes. 

Not only the periodical critic employs his 
peculiar glass to take the posture-parallax of 
the Vespucian star-actor, but the Vespucian 
teacher, by taking the parallax of his pupils at 
their various tasks, can determine the degree of 
earnestness of their application. 

The eye-sight_and acumen of these advanced 
people are so keen that a practised policeman 
of Vespucia is said to be able to detect a pick- 
pocket in whatever {guise by carefully taking 
his parallax. 

In early youth the Vespucian pupil is taught, 
| in reading a poem, to take its parallax; that is, 
| to take its actual poetic position from what is 
known as the “right” and ‘‘left” of impartial 
criticism. Everything, say the Vespucians, has 
| a right and left side, while ‘‘the marrow of truth 
| inheres in the vertebre between.” 

In fact, so common and universally applied 
| is this practice in Vespucia, that you will sel- 
| dom see a person there, young or old, eat an 
apple, purchase a hat, or knife, or pass judg- 
ment on anything presented for examination, 
without first ‘‘taking its parallax.” 

{To BE CONTINUED. | 
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The Evening Star. 
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| Ah, star! that bring’st the deep still night, 
! With shine of silver careless light, 





heights. 
thereby. 


be wrought in character. 
love mercy, and walk uprightly, at last. 


or small, the;main point is,*that we be faithful 


are before us. 
interest of the community or fur the’ aggran- 


tion, houses for the populace, education, pris- 
hands. Brains and hearts are imperative, with- 


them be brought to the altar. 


leges sending delegates. 


fifteen in Bates College, has been secured toa 
lady. 


over little or much. Great subjects and projects | 
Shall they be carried out in the | national cemetery, for its numerous graves, 


dizement of a few? Parks, sewerage, ventila- | The entire burial-ground comprises some thirty 


ons, accommodations for_the insane, taxation, 
and a score, besides, are under consideration. | within everything is garden like; the interlac- 
We never needed clearer heads nor nent | 


out distinction of sex. Whoever has gifts, let} greens, whilst fantastic parterres are arranged 
Our sisters should on all sides. 
take courage when they see that a woman led | graves in all, wherein are the remains of those 
the class at the recent commencement of Bos- Federal soldiers who fell around Kennesaw 
ton University; another took the first oratori-| Mountain. 
cal prize in the annual Ohio contest, nine col-| head of each mound, and, these being num- 
For the first time in, bered, a reference to a catalogue gives the 
America the Redington scholarship, among the | name which the occupant bore, excepting, how- 


Surely with these advantages, and polit- coming year each grave will be supplied with a 
ical ones in abeyance, a force must be generat- | white-marble head-stone, and this will serve to 


| 


ing which shall yet tell in the republic, although enhance the beauty of the place. 


shall pay more than principal and interest. }are cut and scarred; massive oaks, here-and- and lands he had visited, dwelling alternately; mediwvalism, as we deemed it, of the church, 
We shall not stop till;we have wiped out the| there, are split as though riven by lightning ; on the majesty of the wilds of the West and the which somehow became a revelation to the late 
ancient record and thoroughly atoned therefor. and the upper portions of hundreds of trees | splendors of the highest civilization. The girl’s| Plummer professor, and he has since given 
We have been our own accusers; we have gone | have been carried away or hang suspended by 
down to the depths; we mean to scale the |a few fibers; whilst on all sides gnarled trunks 
We can do it and be strengthened | betoken the destruction of the past. The relic- 
We have been scathed_as by light-| hunter rambles over the tumuli which once 
ning; we have tasted gall and wormwood; we | served asrifle-pits, and great quantities of shells 
have encountered nightshade‘ at every corner; | are discovered with but little search. 
but as whitest lilies and must ethereal perfumes | are cut from the trees in abundance, and in 
come from foulest bases, so can an entire change | ploughing the share turns out many a trophy. 
We can do justly, | Even from the ashes of the fireplace junks of 
| mielted lead are often raked, having been em- 
We each have a work to do; it may be large | bedded in the back-log. 


Bullets 


SOLDIERS’ CEMETERIES. 
Few strangers at this place fail to visit the 


systematically arranged, form a novel sight. 


acres, nearly covering two small hills; a sub- 
stantial stone-wall has been built around, and 


ing paths are shaded by oaks and bordered by 
the euonymus and other semi-tropical ever- 


There are over ten thousand 


Wooden boards are placed at the 


ever, three thousand unknown. During ‘he 


Upon the 


fancy was all aflame, and she led the stranger | much attention to its rendering into the best 
to speak of foreign lands, and at last Spain, | style of intellectual New England.—New York, 
until, forgetting himself, he spoke of scenes and E. P. Dutton & Co. 

narrated legends in words which disclosed to her | The London Quarterly Review, for January 
his identity. Clapping her hands, she cried: (reprinted by the Leonard Scott Publishing 
‘You are Washington Irving!” |Co., N. Y.), has articles on ‘*Hatfield House,” 
| the residence of the Marquis of Salisbury, more 
| than four centuries old; ‘‘ Forster’s Life of! 
| Swift ;” “The Armed Peace of Europe,” de- | 
nouncing the present policy of turning all the | 
available portion of the population into soldiers ; 


On the 4th of July, 1776, George Washiagton 
was 44 years old; Martha Washington, 43; 
Samuel Adams, 54; John Adams, 41; Aodigail 
Adams, 32; John Quincy Adams, 9; Thomas | 
Jefferson, 33; Patrick Henry, 40; James Madi- | 
son, 25; Thomas Paine, 39; James Otis, 51; | ‘*Wordsworth and Gray,” treating principally 
Fisher Ames, 18; William Pitt, 68; Josiah | of Wordsworth’s critical writings, especially 
Quincy, Jr., 32; Nathaniel Greene, 34; Ed- | his attack on Gray and the poetry of the eigh- 
mund Burke, 46; Jonathan Turnbull, 36; Roger | teenth century; ‘‘Modern Methods in Naviga- 
Sherman, 55; Aaron Burr, 20; Benedict Ar- tion and Nautical Astronomy ;” ‘Life and Writ- | 
ilton, 19; Robert R. Livingston, 29; Philip | dom in Sicily ;” ‘Parliament and the Public 
Livingston, 60; Philip Schuyler, 43; Benjamin | Moneys;” ‘‘Merchant.Shipping, and Further 
Franklin, 70; Benjamin Rush, 31; Robert Mor- | Legislation.” Much information of a practical 
ris, 42; Charles Carroll, 39; Cawsar Rodney, | character will be found in these papers. 

46; Edward Rutledge, 27; William Moultrie, | 

45; Horatio Gates, 48; John Rutledge, 37; | select nove 
Thomas Sumter, 42; Charles C. Pinckney, 30; in cloth, the unfinished 
Charles Pinckney, 13; James Monroe, 18; Tim. | called Pausanias, the Spartan, by the late Lord 
Pickering, 31; Anthony Wayne, 31; Israel Lytton (Bulwer). This romance, as his son 
Putnam, 58; Rufus King, 21; John Hancock, | (who is its editor) intorms us in the preface, 


The Harpers have, added to their library of 
ls, and also printed an edition bound 


Francis Marion, 44; Henry Knox, 26; Richard | middle of the second volume, where the manu- | 
Henry Lee, 44; and John Jay, 31. | script breaks off. The history is taken up at ay 
| period subsequent to the battle of Plataea, when | 
as admiral of the united Greek fleet in the wa- 





LITERA TURE. 


nold, 36; George Clinton, 37; Alexander Ham- | ings of Sainte-Beuve;” ‘“‘The Norman King- | 


a | 
historical romance 


39; Elbridge Gerry, 32; Richard Stockton, 46; | was begun nearly twenty years ago, and left un- | that had no love for men, and were instigated 
George Wythe, 50; Marquis de Lafayette, 19; | §nished, the narrative being carried on to the | 


The Religion of Evolution.---VI, 
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LOVE IN LAW. 


A DISCOURSE 
Preached at the Church of the Unity, Sunday 
Morning, March 12, 1876, 
—BY— 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


The law is holy and just and good.—Romans 7: 12. 

Law, in the popular mind, means all that is 
cold, hard, heartless and cruel. This feeling 
has been fostered somewhat by inconsiderate 
writing on the part of some scientists, or by 
popular misconception of scientific writings. 
But the larger cause has been the tone of the- 
ology and the pulpit. These have represented 


| law as only police and hangmen, thunders of 
| Sinai or torments of hell. 


| For ages the plan 
| has been systematically pursued of making men 
feel that they were in the clutches of cruel law 
bent on their destruction; and then of offering 
them deliverance from its iron power by means 
| of a gospel of mercy and love that was repre- 
sented as being outside of and above law. Thus 
| the belief hae been created that law and love 
| were of necessity in a kind of eternal antagon- 
ism. To the question, then, of the nature and 
| results of law, whether it is loving or cruel, we 
| will now address ourselves. 
As I have shown you in previous discourses, 
} the early conception of the universe was that 
j its great forces were pred@minantly cruel. 
| Cold, darkness, storm, hunger, wild beasts, 
death, all these were the work of evil beings 


It 


These early men 


by hatred and malice. Nature was cruel. 
was not, however, cruel law. 
ad no conception of any such thing as law. 


h 
| Cause and effect had no orderly relation in 


their mind. It was only cruel caprice., Be- 
hind these great movements and forces were 
malignant persons that loved the smell of blood, 





its chief seat must still be the household. A highest point in the cemetery a flag-staff has 
mother-influence should go out from every | been recently erected, and heavy pieces of 
daughter of the hemisphere, and although.chil- | ordnance and other munitions of warfare are 
dren may never bring her ‘‘furmety” nor ‘‘sim- | tastefully placed around. The charge of the 
mel,” as was customary at mid-Sunday of Lent | cemetery is given to a keeper who is appointed 
in, the south and west of England, she can do| by the United States government, and he, with 
her mite, and aid the wandering waifs which his family, reside in a lodge atthe portal. There 


The American? Architect, No. 11, is ‘largely 


devoted to the new State capitol at Albany, com- 
plete illustrations‘ being given, with sufficient 
miscellany to make it of its customary attract- 


veness.— Boston, Osgood & Co. 
Religion and Childhood, and The Sermon on 


ters of Byzantium he was at the summit of his | and rejoiced in the infernal music of human 
power. The narrative is founded on that great | groans, and eagerly licked up the tears that sor- 
conspiracy{of the Spartan regent which, had it | TO” let fall. This is true of all the early re- 

i , hole ligions. The popular conception of Jehovah 
been successful, would have changed the whole | among the Jews was that he was hard and cruel, 
course of Grecian history. The story as told | the god of thunderbolts and hail, ‘ta consuming 
by Plutarch is here followed. For the, general | fire,” one punishing children for the sins of 
reader Pausanias has few attractions, but to the 





comfort, but an offset to ailments. 


due to idleness to one of overwork.” 





Set far in lone expanse of sky, 

| With no sweet sister-star near-by, 

Hast thou no dreams that from thy peace 
Reach out to gain life’s golden fleece ? 

Art thou content with lonely bliss, 

And lofty calm, and thought’s cold kiss? 
With stormless sphere dim clouds above— 
Dim clouds of hope and fear and love— 
And all the ills that help make up 

The mixéd wine of sad life’s cup? 


| 





Thy shining knows nor pause nor rest; 

| Thou seemest glad and unoppresed ; 

| Thou know’st not sorrowing, piteous tears ; 

| Thou seem’st unshaken by dim fears ; 

But thou are silent as gross stone, 

| And thy white splendor dwells alone. 

| Ah, star! what mean these strivings tierce 
That shake our sphere, our hearts transpierce ? 
We fear with thee to climb thy height 

' Encircled by wide waste of night; 

We spurn the soil our feet must press, 


ber ten thousand. 
ly figure what they will be as the constantly-ac- | 
cumulating income is to be regularly invested | 


blocks, twenty-two domiciles in each, foc an 


and for one“room 3s. 


25, 


than 
eligible. 


' 
their return to dinner. 
tifully white. 


sion; thatin the kitchen being furnished with an 
oven and boiler. There are several cupboards ; 





Yet quake to gain thy loneliness. 
Lewis J. Biock. 
. Glints through the Darkness. } 
The great cyclones which have recently swept | 
over so many States were a physical surprise. 
| How fearful must have been those yellow col- 
/umns revolving with frightful velocity and 














| bounding forward like huge monsters bent upon 
| direst errand! What damages were done in the 
spaces of one and five minutes! It 


or the earth opened to receive. Hardly recov- 


| ter which has made a vital impression. 


The heavens look down to give their aid; 

And every time that human souls aspire 

To gain the better gifts and higher, 
Though theirs a blundering way, 
lt onward leads to day. 

Yet think when putting off thy sin, 

The truly pure are pure within; 

The echo of the heavenly song 

Can reach the heart of woe and wrong | 
And drive the demons forth, | 
And purify the earth. 


Yet not by veils of spotless white, 


munication between the parties progressing. j}ered from one averted national blow, we were 
The Vespucians, though never having had in- stabbed as in the dark by another. It was like 
tercourse with civilization outside of their own an electric shock, which thrilled every pulse in 
borders, still have steam-engines, telegraphs, | the country, and shamed and agonized men and 
sewing-machines, clocks, calendars; in fact, all women throughout abe land. Rectitude and | 
the appliances of art and science known to us, | simplicity were buried fathoms deep beneath 
which in the course of progressive intelligence the towering shaft of a remorseless ambition. 
they have invented themselves; justas a peach- | The lesson is stupendous, and should be conned 
stone springs up the same peach-tree, puts forth by all aspirants for honor, fame and fashion. 

| Place beside this the striking facts of the great, 


the same peach-leaves, opens the same peach- | 
4 ; : 5 
blossoms and matures the same peach-fruit, | Patriot statesman, Francis Deak, who was idol- 


whether planted with other peach-trees in a gar- | ized as the liberator of Hungary. He refused 





den or alone on a Saharan oasis. 
Resolved to remaia and explore at my leisure 
Canst thou be cleanséd from thy sin. er wonder-land, it occurred to me to try to em- 
True life in peaceful hours | ploy the little manikin as cicerone and instructor. 
Brings earth her fruits and flowers. | Accordingly, after a bit of parley, we succeeded 
| inmakingan arrangement mutually satisfactory. 
| As a matter of convenience I was to bear him 
about with me in my breast-pocket, where, when 
I wished to consult him privately concerning 
anything, I could readily do so by bending down 

my head and whispering to him. 


Nor yet alone by outer light, 
But by the mind of Christ within, 





The blackest spot of darkest earth 
May give the rose and violet birth, 
And human hearts true love can win 
As though no sin had ever been; 
And in repenting pain 
Is cleansed the deepest stain. 





CHAPTER IV. 
LEAVING THE SUGAR-MINE, | GREET VESPUCIAN 


Thus by the seed sown through the years, 
And watered by repentant tears, 


And by a heart that heeds through all DAY-LIGHT.— THE AIR IS SWARMING WITH 
The heavenly sign and seal and call, VARRIZG PIRDS 2 OF MONSTROUS, Che & 
The t ' Rita spin: Ae | “ELIGHT-CAR” ORDERED FOR MY CONVEY- 

os g3 tg le Alena ANCE tO POO-SHOPOLIS. — ‘*PARALLAX-TAK- 


Though weary we and weak. ING,” & VESPUCIAN VISUAL LEGERDEMALN. 

At the suggestion of Fi Finches Hi, on whose 
| judgment I relied to plan my immediate course 
| of procedure, I was to be first taken to the resi- 


| dence of the chief magistrate of Poo-Shopolis, 
| $ P 





Nor veil we need, nor outward sign, 
But the indwelling love divine; 
And ere we know—thank God!—behold! 
From mouth of grave the stone is rolled. 
The flowers of faith unfold; 
All things are turned to gold. 


| the principal city of Vespucia, situated but a few 
| miles distant from the sugar-mine. To this end 
I was directed to step into the elevator, when 


The sun is risen. We are blest. 
my manikin, having summoned to him, by a 


The day has work and work is rest. 
From earth's dark heart the flowers have grown, | whistling note, his carrier-eagle from one of the 
The good in beauty’s form is shown. | terraces, we were duly lifted upward toward the 
region of daylight. 

On reaching the mouth of the pit the mani- 


and call a 


O world! thy sinning cease! 
God gives to thee his peace. aS 
3, Lorita Down. | kin, remarking that he would go 

as | “flight-ear” (as a bird of carriage is termed in 


| that country), nimbly mounted his eagle, and, 


Vespucia. 
_-. | bidding me tarry till his return, was borne aloft 


. 
DR. CRIS CLEVER 
CHAPTER IIL. 
FL FINCHES HI. —HOW HB TELLS | €” route to and from the Vespucian metropolis, 


ME ABOUT presented, to say the least, a most lively spec- 
From further conversation with my little man | tacle. 

it appeared I had now entered an isolated coun- | to rival in size even Sinbad’s roe. 
try called *Vespucia,” containing a most sin- By-and-bye [ perceived a large one descend- 
gular people, essentially (though perhaps not) ing toward me, which, as it lowered nearer, ut- 


BY by his eagle into the air above, which, swarming 


. with carrier-fowl of every size and description, 
i INTERVIEW 
VESPUCIA. 
Some of these winged monsters seemed 


in every particular) advanced in science and in- | tered short and shrill w irning shrieks like a 
tellectual development far beyond any other | locomotive ata crossing. On alighting by the 
terrestrial race; a people so self-contained and) elevator I found the buge fowl bore on its 


s.if-contented as to manifest a stolid indiffer- |) broad back a kind of car, of horse-car capacity, 


ence as to what might be going on in the world 
outside of their own community. | 

I have every reason to believe that my pro- | 
tracted journey had been prosecuted so far} 
West as to bring me a nunber of leagues under 
the Pacitic, up into a large island in which this | 
country seemed to be located; though, like the | 
Happy Valley of Rasselas, it afterwards proved 
to be hemmed in on all sides by lofty mountains 
presenting barriers of impassable aspect. 

The traditions of Vespucia vaguely claim it 
was originally settled by a clan of enterprising 


somewhat resembling a bird’s-nest in shape, and 
filled with Vespucian passengers of my own 
stature. 

This car, made of a light basket material and 
artistically roofed with an awning of waterproof 
texture, was strapped securely to the body of 
the fowl, in the manner of a saddle. 

Such was the ‘‘fight-car,” or ‘*flying-car,”’ 
ordered by Fi Finches Pi to convey me to Puoo- 
Shopolis. 

But the huge volatile craft, oddly as it was 
rigged, interested me scarcely more than the 


navigators, the most intelligent of their times, quaint costume and manners of its human freight. 
from some unknown quarter of the globe—in The passengers, on beholding my (to them) 
my opinion from Palestine or Egypt. outlandish dress, evinced their surprise by a 
The Vespucian records still preserve the ex- | curious facial contortion, eyeing me over and 
pression, ‘The Arts of Adam,” the traditional. over with a sort of winking zrimace, so nerv- 
first man, who was dumb by nature, but‘tlearned | ously comical a child would have said they 
to speak and propound manifold secrets;” from | ‘*made up faces” at me. 
whom was supposed to have been inherited cer- | But, far from proving anything like an act of 
tain occult arts practised by the Vespucian an- | discourtesy or ridicule on their part, [ was not 
cients. | long in learning from my manikin, now re- 
One of taese ‘tarts of Adam” was the koack | turned, that this was a national custom or habit 
of embalming dead bodies and keeping them in } of the Vespucians, borrowed from astronomy, 
mummy form, an art long agu known to Vespu- | and termed ‘‘taking one’s parallax.” 


| titles, decorations, lucrative posts, rooms on 
the second floor, carriages and horses, even an 
| omnibas, and lived on a thousand a year, the 





income of a small landed estate. He would 
hold no office but that of representative of the 
people. The spontaneous outpouring at his 
| death was the guerdon of sucha life. It could 
| not be bought with dollars and cents. The 
| kingdom literally interred him. Just at this 
| juncture, in our own city, a rare tribute was 
| accorded to a distinguished citizen and actress. 
| It was grounded in merit, public benefit, and a 
| spotless career. Charlotte Cushman was the 
special theme of the clergy among the signal 
events of the hour. How the civilized globe 
| was touched at the obsequies of Hans Andersen! 
| What a shower of wreaths, flowers, mementoes, 
| were transported to that humble magician who 
delighted young and old! It was one of those 
| irresistible impulses which must find expression. 
Mr. Tickror’s account of the reception of the 
/news of Washington’s death, in 1799, is very 
| graphic, and corroborates what our paternal 
| eye-witnesses had so oft repeated. The sad- 
| ness of that day has only been approximated 
|when the tolling, morning-bells announced 
| Lincoln’s assassination. Then a wave of genu- 
| ine sorrow passed over the continent and en- 
‘tered every hamlet and laboratory. The in- 
| mates of institutions draped their doors with 
/ecrape and purchased portraits with their pen- 
/nies. Sumner and Wilson called out popular 
| feeling, were reverently weighed in the scales 
ot justice, and received the ‘‘Well done!” of | 
| their fellowmen. | 
| There is an icterior significance in these facts | 
which refer to fundamentals. Similar causes 
produce kindred effects. We have not been | 
stripped of our gauge; more than this, it can- | 
| not be expunged. Conscience may be blunted, 
/covered up, but the essence remains. Then | 
there is hope for us as a race and as individuals. | 
| We may wander and take to riotous habits; we 
may soil bands and ermine; we may be wolves | 
in sheep's clothing; we may pray on the house- 
top, lead classes in the churches, break sacra- 
‘mental loaves, and yet harm the lambs of the 
flock; ruin widows and orphans; scatter the | 
‘hard earnings of the thrifty; violate trusts; | 
tempt endorsements from the unsuspecting; 
forge the names of those whose ‘‘word is their! 
bond,” but we are not lost. We may become a/| 
hissing and a by-word, a reproach to the high- 
est and lowest professions. We may silver the 
heads of those at their meridian, disgrace our 
juvenile kin, overwhelm wives and friends, cast 
a blot upon innocent offspring, still we are not 
past redemption.. We must have our bloody 
sWeat; we must be humiliated to the last de- 
gree, ground into the very dust. We must 
know torture such as pirates would pity, and 
agony which would arrest a highwayman. We 
shall carry an Atlas until repentance disinte- 
grate the mass. We shall eat sour bread until 
an internal effervescence counteract the acidity. 
|The way is long and the path steep! We shall 
advance one step and slip back several, then 
| gain three upon a single unit. It may require 
}a longer or shorter term. We may ‘‘pass on;” 
, still there is a chance; once resolved, we shall 
inobly achieve, and ‘angels will help us. We 








} 


one in the cooking apartment, having over it a 
meat-safe with doors of perforated zinc. In 
the passage outside is a coal-bin of neat and in- 
genious construction, capable of holding half a 
ton. On each flat is a laundry with copper- | 
boiler, a wringing-machine and mangle, to be 
used in turn; alsoadust-shoot. Below is a ca- 
pacious bath-room at the service of those who | 
call at the superintendent’s office for the key. 


Gas is provided in the wash-houses and through 
the entries by the trustees. 

Side-by-side is a comment on Plimsoll’s char- | 
The 
overweighting of vessels, the rottenness of tim- | 
ber, the rolling of cargoes, the requirement ot | 
a load-line to be marked by a commissioner, | 
the testing of metal used in the construction of | 
iron ships, are topics of debate. 
sailors are to be looked after. The gambling of 
insurance is brought to the bar, for unseaworthy | 
crafts strew their wrecks around the coasts, and 
are rightly denominated ‘‘coffin-ships”! If Mr. | 
Plimsoll can compass his object the world will 
be his debtor to remote generations. | 

At home we are cheered by the salutary re- | 
sults of a combined workhouse and prison at 
Claremont, near Pittsburgh. The prisoners are | 
allowed an opportunity after their specified | 
tasks, and so stimulating is the prospect of 
wages that but little strictness of discipline is 
required in the shops. In 1875 their part was | 
$2,704.71. The total receipts $76,371.61. 

The whole machinery of society is in motion, 
and broad outlooks are being promulgated. We 
cannot go beyond certain limits, but good offi- 
cials, specie-payment, chastity and temperance | 
would be four certain roads towards a millen- 
nium. Whoever does aught towards this end 
will not have lived in vain, and may take it for 
granted that he shall find other fields ripe for 
his sickle. 


‘The lives of | 





Resignation. 


ii 


FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I cease to scold, since that I know is vain, 
And little good thereby could [ attain; 

I cease to scold and chide thy lacking love 
Since I my dearer self would dearer prove; 
I curb my anger flying like the sparks, 

And mount towards heaven like the singing larks ; 
I wish in love thy being to enfold; 

I wish to bless, my dear, and not to scold! 
What boots it still to scold and fret at thee? 

I might as well thus scold the senseless sea; 
For we are taught by time and time’s increase 
To shun the ways of sin and seek for peace; 
And by my life thou’lt gather up the truth 

That I am thine through one immortal youth; 
That I am thine by soul evangel told, 

And that I wish to bless and not to scold! 


WRITTEN 


are tossed broadcast in every large capital. | 

Useful occupation is not only a necessity for | taining nearly eight thousand graves. 
Dr. Samuel | grounds are on an elevation commanding a view 
Wilks of London says: ‘‘I find six of the latter of the surrounding country, and when the im- 


While Richard' Banner Oakley brings dis- | the place will serve as one of the chief’ attrac- 
credit upon the cooperative credit bank of Lon- | tions of the city. The Decoration-day of the 
don, the same mail brings an extended account | South comes on the first of May; but the graves 
|of the commencemert of the tenth building at the national cemetery are not bedecked on 
| from the Peabody fund. This is the largest, and_ this occasion, but are remembered on Memorial- 
stands on five acres, affording site for thirty-six | day. 
blocks. The tenants in these abodes now num- | however, without taxing heavily the gardens of 
Close arithmetic could hard- | all the country within miles. 


in further congeries. The latest nucleus is ten around this region of late in regard to some 


aggregate of one thousand. The rent of three | by several practical miners. The most impor- 
rooms is 5s. 9d. a week; for two rooms 4s. 6d.; tant of all, however, was the unearthing of a 
The occupants are strict- | gold mine some distance out of town which is 
ly of the toiling classes, no man”earning more | exceedingly rich; the assays, on an average, 
or at most 30, shillings per week being | placing the yield at $500 per ton. 

Preference is given to those bread-| piece of quartz which I have in my possession 
winners whose labor is near enough to permit contains a nugget which values the ore at $2000 
The floors are boarded | per ton. 
over, the walls are cemented, and are now beau- carried on in Georgia to a greater or lesser 
There is a fireplace in each divi- |extent, and the tin: quality of its auriferous 
| metal 


| cess of surface-washing is operated on a Cali- 
| fornia scale. 


| veys its waters to the gold-fields. 


| of a Boston company. 
| exist to a considerable extent around Marietta, 


| stone.” 


is also a Confederate cemetery at Marietta, con- 
These 


provements which are going on are completed 


Every grave receives a token, but not, 


MINING OPERATIONS, 


There has been considerable excitement 


metaliferous discoveries which have been made 


A small 


Mining has from time immemorial been 


has become proverbial. About forty 
miles north-east of Marietta the hydraulic pro- 


A canal twenty miles in length 
turns the course of the Yohoola River, and con- 
Iron pipes, 
three feet in diameter, and extending seventeen 
miles, form another conduit which empties with 
terrific force volumes of water upon the plac- 
ers. This enterprise, upon which some half a 
million dollars have been expended, is the work 
Ledges of itacolumite 


and this is always the matrix of the diamond, 
and on inquiry concerning my discovery I was 
told that a Diamond Mining Company had been 


the fathers. At first, then, nature was cruel 
scholar and student of history, though unfin- 
ished, this carefully-elaborated version of a 
story, too briefly told by the Athenian writers, 
will prove exceedingly interesting. — A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 
The love of the speculative in thought seems 


the Mount, are two additional pamphlet-printed 
discourses by O. B. Frothingham, which G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, have just issued. 
They certainly are very suggestive reading, and 
helpful, all along. 

Munson’s Phonographic News, to be pub- 
lished semi-monthly at New York, by James E. certainly to be on the increase; and if it is fed by 
Munson, and printed wholly,in phonography, ; such worthy volumes as The Unseen World, and 
will be of great service to both learners and | Other Essays, by John Fiske, which Osgood has 
professionals in this attractive art of short-hand | just published, it will tend to satisfying results. 
writing. We should be pleased to see it regu- | They are 
larly. 











full of close and elevating thought. 
Besides the paper which gives the title to the 

From the Harpers we receive A First German | volume, there are thirteen others. ‘‘The Un- 
Course and A First French Reading- Book, on | seen World” has recently been printed in the 
the plan of Dr. William Smith's text-books— | Atlantic Monthly, and that world is as clear to 
the former printed,in, English text. They seem | the writer’s mind as though he had made it a 
peculiarly fitted to arrest the memory of begin- | visit. Most of the other papers have also been 
ners in these languages, and each has a full vo- | welcomed as magazine articles. They com- 
eabulary of the principal words of the language. | prise ‘The To-morrow of Death,” a critical re- 
The volumes are neatly printed and tastefully | view of Louis Figuier’s volume; ‘*The Jesus of 
bound.—A. Williams & Co. | History,” a discussion of an anonymous work, 

A capital story of Southern life is that of} and Renan’s “Vie de Jesus;” ‘The Christ of 
Carter (Quarterman, by William M. Baker, | Dogma,” a critical comparison of several works ; 
which Harper & Brothers publish. It is strik- | ‘‘A Word about Miracles ;” ‘“‘Draper on Science 
ingly fresh and realistic, and is a good epitome | and Religion,” another fine critical paper; **Na- 
of the ways and thoughts of our remote cousins | than the Wise,” in which Lessing’s dramatic 
Of course there is | poem of the same name is considered; ‘His- 


in Georgia and thereabouts. 

a pleasant love story or two, and some choice | torical Difficulties,” suggested by a work of 

drawings by Elias J. Whitney add to the inter- | Octave Delepierre; ‘‘The Famine of 1770 in 
| Benga," suggested by ‘lhe Annals of Rural 


est of the story.—Williams & Co. 
Bengal,” by W. W. Draper, etc.; “Spain and 





David A. Wells has done a good service to | 
the cause of hard money by a witty travesty on | the Netherlands,” in : hs 
the inflation-theory called Robinson Crusoe's | ley’s famous history is perience “Longfellow's 
Money, which, illustrated by Nast and others, | Dante," ®:DSPSt of fine sedan! dai tik and skillful 
has been published in paper covers by the Har- | critictean ; Poine® “St. re - ween an able 
pers. The whole fallacy of the inflationists is | musical review of John x Paine’s ee, 
covered by his trenchant and incisive comments, | 8i¥€n; ‘‘A Philosophy of Art,” a discussion of 
and it would seem one can scarcely read with-| Taine’s work, of nearly the same title; and 
out becoming a firm defender of the specie idea. | “Athenian and American Life,” one of the most 
—Williams. | readable of all papers. Mr. Fiske has within 
|a few years stepped into the foremost rank of 


iver Ditson & Co.’s New Music for the week | hse a i 9 
Oliver Ditson & we Haste f x America’s critical writers, and holds a position 





»” in which John Lothrop Mot- |, 


caprice. 

In after times there gradually grew up a be- 
lief ina good god. But you must notice that 
he was not at all the god of these supposed 
cruel forces of nature. They were bad gods 
still in all their terrible reality. Only another 
god appeared who was good and kindly disposed 
toward humanity, and who opposed and sought 
to destroy the works of the wicked nature de- 
ities. This good divinity was outside of and 
wholly separate from nature; so that nature 
was still regarded as evil. This belief was 
fully developed in Persia where Zoroaster had 
set in eternal opposition the good Ahura-Mazda 
and the evil Ahriman. A similar belief appears 
in early Greece, where Prometheus is chained 
forever to the rock while a vulture eternally 
devours his vitals; and all because he had 
shown himself disposed to help mankind by re- 
vealing some of the celestial seerets. He is 
the good god overpowered by a majority of the 
Olympians who were evil-disposed toward men. 
A similar idea appears in early Christianity. 
God, the Father, laying aside the Old-Testa- 
ment hardness, appears as one who loves and 
wishes to save hamanity. But the world of 
material forms and turces is all opposed to him, 
being under the dominion of the ‘Prince of 
this world.” God in Christ was to deliver from 
his power, and from the domination of the world 
of sin and death all who put their trust in him, 
and renounced loyalty to the devil. Christen- 
dom has generally stood for this phase of be- 
lief. There was not yet any law, in the modern 
sense of that term; it was only that God stood 
apart from and opposed to the evil forces and 
dominion of nature, ready to save out of it any 
who would accept the conditions. From this 
has sprung up the present popular conception 
of nature and law as something apart from and 
opposed to God. So that the religious litera- 
ture of the time is full of the supposed need of 
a loving power to care for, protect in, and de- 
liver from, these great natural laws and powers. 
The thought is, these laws are hard and cold 
and cruel. They do not heed our tears; they 
do not care for our prayers; we want to be- 
lieve in some one outside of and above law, 
who will turn aside its wheels and save us from 
being crushed under the onward roll of this Jug- 
gernaut. 

But in very modern times, and in spite of all 
sentiments of fear or feeling, wide and deep 
study has developed a knowledge and sense of 


embraces ‘Easter Hymn,” adapted from Franz | 
Bendel, by R. H. Clouston; ‘‘Flower of the | 
Alps,” song, English’ version by I.. C. Elson, | 
from J. B. Wekerlin; ‘‘Red-Cross March,” | 
dedicated to the Knight-Templars, by G. D. 
Wilson; ‘* Daisy Chains Caprice,” by Edward 
Dorn; ‘‘(nvitation ala Polka,” for two and four 
hands, by Franz Bendel—the last three compo- | 
sitions for the piano. 
The Peterson Brothers publish, in paper, The 
Loves of the Harem, by George W. M. Rey- | 
nolds, which has a like interest with the history | 


recently projected, and that the scene of their 
operations was on the same lode of diamond- 
bearing sandstone as that streaking Marietta, 
although twenty miles distant. 
DIAMOND INDICATIONS. | 
That diamonds have, from time to time, keen 
found in Georgia is evident from the numerous 
stories afloat in regard to their discovery, but 
which, however, savor of sensation. From a 
reliable source [ have been told that gold pan- 
ners in an adjacent county discovered in their 


law, as opposed to what is regarded as the ca- 
pricious action of will. And this belief in law 
threatens to cover, with its network of cause 
and effect, all the universe. Science recognizes 
everywhere in nature the dominion of law. It 
has also demonstrated the law of development, 
or evolution, that brings into the general order 
the whole movement and upward march of life 
on the globe. It talks now of laws of history, 
laws of society, laws of virtue, laws of crime. 
The most changeable and apparently capricious 
movements and torces it threatens to catch and 
hold in the meshes of its universal order. And 
all the while, in the popular mind, this law 
seems to exclude God and his love, and to 


to-day corresponding with Huxley, Tyndall and 
Darwin, of the mother country. All lovers of 
earnest and sincere writing, all students in the 
great problem of life and immortality, will hail 
this suggestive and thought-promoting volume. 

What Greeley’s ‘*Conflict,” and 
“History,” and Badeau’s ‘‘Grant,” and Sher- 
man’s ‘* Memoirs,” are, relative to our late | 
civil contest, the Comte de Paris’ //istory of | 
the Civil War, in America is still more so, in 
interest, from the tact that it comes from an 


Draper’s 


washing several gems. One of these was broken 
up by negroes to detect the cause of its luster; 
this, from descriptions, has been valued at one 
hundred thousand dollars. Others were broken 
upon an anvil, as it was supposed that a dia- 
mond would be driven into the iron, whereas | 
the gem is as easily cracked as glass. A jewel | 
said to have weighed over twenty carats was 
used for years by some boys as a ‘‘middle man” 
in playing marbles! One Dr. Loyd picked from 
gold washings some ‘half a pint of pretty 


/novel-reader, and proves that Mrs. W., who 


s intelligent, experienced and foreign mind, ac- 
of Plymouth church; and, in cloth, Sea and | : 


Miriam’s M g by M | customed to great military transactions on a 
“e § >, > a Me 8 ” » J Bs % : E 
ae ty seca lag aed ass nreek capes | continent where standing armies are the rule, 


= & Rates, egaayie ingensd. ennegh te se and war too frequently the pastime of mon 
startling recitals to satisfy the most clamorous | urche. ‘The Sst caleuss; wide & now before 

‘ ; ; | us, embracing the first two volumes of the 
pe oe marke. of esos ise sual French edition, translated by Louis F. Tasistro, 
Speen t0 Ae plane of mere eenenen than whom none is more competent, and edited 
A new edition of Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s by Dr. Henry Coppee, is a noble specimen of 
Stories of the Patriarchs will be welcome, and | poo making, for which the publishers, Joseph 
G. P. Putnam's Sons tender the opportunity, in| 7, Coates & Co., of Philudelphia, deserve the 
a neat volume. There are twelve of these | fullest praise. But the volume has even higher 





stones,” which were put in a bag and deposited 
in some unfathomable part of the garret. One | 
particular stone the doctor characterizes as 


being bright and shiny on one side, and other- | 
/wise incrusted with a brown substance. 
| size was equal to a guinea-egg. 
| placed it at the foot of a gum-tree, and on 
{returning home forgot about the ‘‘big, pretty 


Its 
He says he 


Twelve years afterwards he was shown 
a diamond in the rough, and at once recognized 


| the contents of the bag, and recalled the placing 
lof the ‘big, pretty stone” by the gum-tree. 


Years had passed since he had visited the scene 


| of his early work, but he now returned at once; 
| but his former dwelling had disappeared, and 


none of the scattered family had any knowledge 
of the little bag placed in the garret. He visit- 


|! ed the mines and roamed long about, anxiously 
| looking for the gem by the gum-tree. 
| however, was gone, and the ground around had 
| been cultivated in corn for years; and attera 
| thorough search he left the place, unsuccesstul 
|in his hunt for the lost diamonds. 
| jewel been pure its value would have been al- 
most fabulous. 


The tree, 


Had this 


Very few of the Georgia dia- 


'monds have found their way out of the State; 


I wish to crown thy life with good supreme, 

With all that we essential blessing deem; 

I wish to bless thy heart, and mind, and soul, 

And prove to thee my love while ages roll. 

‘Tis thee I love and pray for night and day, 

And love to see in every gracious way ; 

So let thy soul be blest, and brave, and bold; 

I wish to love thee, love, and not to scold! 
Witiram Brenton. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Georgia. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Marierta, Ga., March 6, 1876. 
REMINISCENCES OF SHERMAN. 

Marietta, Georgia, was one of the most con- 
spicuous points at which Sherman’s progress, in 
his mov, ment upon Atlanta, was retarded. The 
line-of-battle formed here by the Confederate 
forces extended fifteen miles on each side of the 
city; Pine Mountain, Kennesaw Mountain and 
Lost Mountain were the three strongholds of 
this front; and along this breadth from one 
mountain-top to anotiier extend « :nost continu- 
ous rows of the fortifications thrown up in 
bellam days by the contending armies. Kenne- 
saw Mountain, within two miles of Marietta 
center, is quite easy of access, and is a favorite 
haunt of the traveller—as from the summit one 
beholds a battle-field upon which the numbers 
that have falien is so immense that no estima- 
tion has ever been arrived at. To the casual 
eye there are indications that some abnormal 


| for, as the number that has been found is small, | Georgia, is worthy of close attention as coming in which they were : 
| the discoverers have chosen to retain them as | from an observant and philosophical student of effect of the nature of the country fought over | had their god or goddess. Nothing ever came 


mementoes. 


from flaws. One of these was valued at $2000 


and weighed six carats. c. F. H. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mile. de la Ramé, better known to readers of 


sensational fiction as ‘‘Ouida,” has, it is said, | 


lately been married to a Russian gentleman. 
The second installment of ‘Daniel Deronda” 
shows George Eliot almost at her best, either as 
dramatist, narrator, or philosopher. The hero- 
ine who, up to the end of the first half of this 
installment, had been steadily growing intolera- 
ble, suddenly appeals powerfully to the reader’s 
sympathy; some new aad interesting characters 
are introduced, and the cool, business-like man- 
ner of match-making among some respectable 
English people is delineated in a manner which 


“stories,” which had their origin in the effort of | erits—that of impartiality and fullness in the 
the writer, in a series of Sunday-School lessons, composition. General Sherman, of peculiariy 
to tell the Old Testament legends in a way to | clear mind, says it ‘‘cannot but prove most val- 
interest his young hearers, and to give them a | yable and interesting to the American reader. 
glimpse of the noble thoughts hid behind their | 7 gm certain the Count of Paris has acquitted 
veils. The moral, rather than the spiritual | himself of his difficult task in a spirit of fair- 
meaning, has been sought for, and it must be| jogs and candor, and with a desire to do justice 
said, fairly found. to the complicated nature of our war.” The 
Sin, as Set Forthin Holy Scripture, by Geo. | Count, it will be remembered, was on the staff 
M. Straffen, A. M., Vicar of Clifton, York, is a) of Gen. McClellan, but this fact does not mili- 
series of Six Hulsean Lectures, for 1874, brief | tate against his willingness and ability to treat 
and compact, a model of style, the subjects of a larger sphere of activity than fell even to 
being ‘‘The Sense of Sin,” ‘*The Nature of Sin,” | that commander. He writes of the entire war, 
“The Organ of Sin,” ‘The Consequents of Sin,” east and west, after years of study on all its de- 
“The Disclosure of Sin” and ‘‘The Propitiation | tails, and from every authority available; and 
for Sin.” The several topics are well argued, General McClellan early comes in for sharp 
and, though after the former manner, yct if logi- censure for his inaction in October, 1861, when 
cally done, then farewell to the eclectic, indefi- | ‘the lost the best opportunity he ever had for 
nite gospel of the renaissance, as that of the commencing a successful and decisive cam- | 
essayists undoubtedly is.—New York, E. P.| paign.” The volume contains an elaborate | 
Dutton & Co. | criticism of our system of a small regular army 

The International, for March-April, has a supplem¢nted in time of need by immense num- | 


number of valuable papers, as well as extended | bers of volunteers. He quickly seizes upon the | 
The article on “The | salient features of the war—first, the importance 





Notices of new books. 


Old and the New South,” by John C. Reed, of | of the railroads, this being the first great war'| 
employed; and, second, the | 





The several that have been shown | the Sout 
to me were remarkably limpid and almost free | a son of the genial soil, interested in its pros- | The history of the regular a ay i 
| perity and recognizing all its new conditions as and accurately presented. Beginning with a 


h, past and present, himself evidently upon the grand tactics necessarily employed. | 
rmy is carefully 
well as opportunities. R. A. Proctor’s ‘Struc. | description of the course of study at ae 
ture of the Universe” is an able and well-di-  Pvint, the army is followed through the war ot 
gested essay by our distinguished visitor.—New 1812—‘‘which only developed the fact, which | 
York, A. S. Barnes & Co. ; Williams & Co., Bos- has been so many times since confirmed, that 


leave all things in the hands of a hard and heed- 
less fate. 

Men wish to know, then, whether this is true. 
If law is everywhere, is love shut out? The 
popular conception of love, as something out- 
side of, above, and delivering from, law, is shut 
out. God himself is not above law; for law is 
order and reason and the cosmos. Put God 
outside of law, and you make him disorder and 
unreason and chaos. Not that God is subject 
to any law higher and stronger than himself; 
but that he must live out the law of his own 
being. That man is subject to the law of his 
own being is only to say that he is sane. 
Superiority to law, order and reason is what we 
mean by insanity. The condition, then, must 
be one of two—law without love, or else love 
in law—law the expression of love. For love 
without law, or above it, or outside of it, is only 
unreason and chaos. Love in law, then, is the 
thought of the highest and clearest thinkers, 
and it must be the ruling thought of the future. 

These three stages of thought the human 
mind has passed through in its upward evolu- 
tion. First, cruelty as caprice; next, love as 
caprice opposed to capricious cruelty; and, 
lastly, law; first thought of as hard and heart- 
less, and then lifting up into all-dominant love, 
as itself of necessity law and order, superior to 
caprice, and, as being perfect, incapable of 
change. This last is the position of ‘The Re- 
ligion of Evolution.” Let us now see if we 
can comprehend something of its truth and 
beauty. 

And, first, we will see how broad and all-in- 
clusive is this universal ‘‘reign of law.” As we 
have seen, the early races put persons every- 
where. There was a god of the year. Day 
and night were deities. The dawn, a goddess, 
led forth the dance of the rosy-fingered hours, 
twelve other deities. The sun, a god, drove his 
flashing chariot-wheels across the solid roadway 
of the sky. And at night the moon, ‘‘pale god- 
dess,” ruled the dusky hours, and led out the 
stars for their night-long choral song. The 
wind, and the clouds, and the light, and the sky, 
and the rivers, and the seas, and the trees, all 


to pass except as the work of some personal 
will. And these wills had no conference or un- 
derstanding together; but each did ‘‘what was 
right in his own eyes.” ‘The god of the winds 
made them blow to suit his own whim or ca- 
price, or to help or harm, as he took a notion. 
The god of the sky sent rain or dew or bright 


| days, as best accorded with his own conven- 


ience, or as moved thereto by prayers or sacri- 


ton. 
The Western, for March, devotes thirty-two 
pages to a discriminating review of Shelley— 


‘“‘The Soul of Shelley,” by R. A. Holland. It 





also continues Mr. Martling’s translation of 
‘“‘The Iliad,” and concludes Mr. Snider’s review 
of Shakespeare’s comedy, ‘‘As you Like it.” 
Deep as are the waters of this magazine, they 
| yet refuse not to play with the lighter comedy 
of Mark Twain, especially when translated, or 
|‘ travestied, in Latin :— 

| Pungite, fratres, pungite, 


Pungite cum amore 
Pungite pro vectore 





could not easily be excelled by the author her- 
self. | Diligentissime pungite. 

A lady now living in California relates the fol- New Helps to a Holy Lent, by Bishop F. H. 
lowing as an incident of her early life: ‘‘Travel-| Huntington, is timely. The order of these 
ling in a coach in a thinly-settled part of Ala- readings is, first, a few texts or passages of 
bama with her parents she gave utterance to the scripture, a meditation thereon, a hymn and a 
enthusiasm of a young girl at the romantic | prayer. They are what their name imports, 
scenery. Her father apologized to a fellow-pas- | “helps,” new, more, additional, to the Bishop's 
senger for her exuberance. The stranger an-/| former excellent work. The author excels in 
-swered: ‘Do not check her; enthusiasm is a/| the art of translating the thought of the ancient 
_gift of God;’ and then he began in eloquent | church, and its best expression, into our New- 


‘event has occurred round about. The forests! ang wage to tell of scenes he hadgazed upon! England vernacular. We had drifted from the 


on the soil of America the defensive is easy, | fices. The god of the grapes gave plenty of 
‘the offensive difficult, to sustain”—through the | — r een Pr ripening harvest, = a 
a sa 4 : i pleased. Ceres blessed the corn, or cut off the 
ipsa lie nei sg ates _ pene — ~ ane: Nothing was supposed to occur accord- 
dreary service onthe Plains. The only military ling to fixed and calculable order. All was 
action described of any consequence is the battle | practically chance, because no one knew be- 
of Bull-Run. The rest of the volume is devoted to gs Pram — = Phage cette 
: . ine sxpe- | any particular god might concinde todo. This 
arian of Dingdenbined Innit aay eavel eape> eae a condition of thought throughwuut the so- 
called heathen world, 
Among the Hebrews it was very much the 
same. While, in their later centuries, they were 
mot otheistic, and recognized but one god, the 


thee 
ditions, the movements of Admiral Foote’s fleet 
in the West, the Roanoke expedition, and the 
purely naval combat in Hampton Roads. With 


e acc his last momentous engagement © , : 
“ Tr = ree? oe Supreme Jehovah, they yet thought of all nat- 
—the first in the world’s history between armored | ural forces as under the direct and constant su- 
The descriptions are | perintendence of angels, who ruled as vicege- 
' all clear and comprehensive, and with the prom- , rents, or satraps, over the different departments 


: ee of the world. There was an angel in the sun, 
ised second volume, soon to be issued, we shall an angel in the moon, angele in the stars, aD- 


‘have a memorable record of our great contest, | gels of the winds and waters, rivers and trees, 
with the assurance that, whatever we may think angels of rain and storm and darkness, angels 
of it here—and the verdict, unquestionably, will , of the growing crops and of flowers, angels 

| be f ble—it is likely to be accepted on the everwhere, and the active agents in everything. 

ctinmingn Ret acges Ae I ‘ This system differed from the ‘theathen” only 
| continent as a standard history of the American jp chis, that these angels were supposed to be 
| civil conflict. Excellent maps and a detailed subject and answerable to Jehovah, who es 
list of contents accompany the work, which is the only king. But this difference was partly 


| : broken down by the belief that sometimes these 
ot 640 pages octavo; but a full index alphabet-_ angels were rebellious and faithless to God, and 


| ships—the volume closes. 


ically arranged would have been a still further | ruled wickedly after their own evil thought and 
will. 


merit. 
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eneral was the condition 
pa times. Perhaps few are accustomed - 
think how modern a thing is this conception o | 
law. Even in the time of Kepler the wisest 
tronomers must think of an angel in the sun an 
moon and stars to account for their movements. 
The first grand triumph of law was ir Newton’s 
discovery of gravitation. This bound the orbs 
of the material universe in the perfect and aged 
tiful order that to-day makes astronomy the 
most exact and fascinating of sciences. But 
by many the comet was still regarded as an ex- 
ception, a lawless and unaccountable wanderer 
up and down the heavens. But when it was 
,ound that gravitation was able to calculate 
even his apparent irregularity, and to tell, from 
the path of his departure, just the year and 
hour of his return, even over the gulf of cen- 
turies, then the comet himself began to keep 
time and step with the orderly march of the 
“host of heaven,” the armies of God. From 
that day to this the advance of knowledge and 
the discovery of law have kept even pace. _Ca- 
price and miracle and spirits are still sometimes 
called in to explain what else is not understood. 
But we know from the past that a thousand 
things considered miraculous and inexplicable 
by natural law have at last been explained, are 
now thoroughly understood, so that from known 
causes certain and definite results can be easily 
and alwaya predicted with an absolute certainty. 
And if anything can be learned from the logic 
of the past it is certain that the mysteries and 
unaccountable phenomena of the world will 
one day be known and reduced to the natural 
and universal order of cause and effect. Ca- 
price and lawlessness are already driven into 
the dark corners of the earth where the light of 
knowledge has not yet penetrated, But this is 
without exception true, that there is absolutely 
nothing that is known which is not subject to, 
and explainable by, law. Let us look about us 
a little and see, so as to impress upon ourselves 
this truth. ! 

Every sun and moon and star and comet is 
held in, and guided by, the reins of an omnipres- 
ent law. Even their perturbations and irregu- 
larities can be accounted for and predicted be- 
forehand. The development of the earth, from 
its molten to its habitable condition, has been in 
the hands, and under the guidance, of a law so 
perfect that the most remote and various results 
might have been seen and predicted from the 
beginning. The history of the rise, the growth, 
and the decay of nations also is only another 
illustration of law. The nature of their origin, 
their elements and their surroundings have de- 
termined their careers, and the ‘‘bounds of their 
habitation.” It matters not that they themselves 
have not recognized it. The drops of water in 
a stream do not recognize the currents and the 
banks. But one standing onthe shore can trace 
and formulate the law of its whole movement 
from source to mouth. So as we study the past 
of humanity we can see that the movements, 
the wars, the conquests and defeats, the over- 
turnings, were not matters of caprice or chance, 
but were governed by all-determining laws. So 
true is this that one who studies France, or 
Spain, or Germany, or the United States, can 
trace the order of its destiny and predict the 
main outlines of its near future. Even the fair 
forms below us, the slightest and most frail, tell 
the same story. The wild field-flower, in all its 
freedom of growth and grace of development, 
is the handiwork of law. Down in the little 
earth-hid seed, and in the invisible forces of the 
air, are the powers that control its apparently 
wanton growth, and unroll its tinted petals 
until they look up perfect to the sun. It is the 
product of conditions so fixed that the size and 
shape of its stem, the number of its leaves, the 
shading of its colors, and the quality of its 
odors could not possibly have been other than 
exactly what they are. And so far is this from 
warring its grace and beauty that it requires the 
perfect laws to produce the perfect finish. Thus 
the nice hand of law has wrought for us the 
million varieties of the grasses aud the flowers. 
And they are what they are simply because they 
came up in ‘the law of the Lord.” 

The same is true of those forces of nature 
that seem the most lawless and uncontrolled. 
Even the wind, as it ‘‘bloweth where it listeth,” 
always ‘“‘listeth” to blow in the way appointed 
it. It has its fixed courses, its going out and its 
return. It runs swiftly in well-defined chan- 
nels as truly as do the rivers in their banks. 
And, while seemingly loitering on, toying with 
a flower, or a lock of hair, or fanning an inva- 
lid’s cheek, its way is as sure as that of the ed- 
dying ripple on the brook’s surface. And when 
the sweeping hurricane drags on through the 
wild heavens its black car of desolation it 
rushes on its appointed way as really as do 
mountain torrents that the rains have swollen. 
So the lightning strikes no uncertain blow; 
neither do the surcharged clouds of the tempest 
drift aimlessly in the sky. Law sits as chariot- 
eer, and holds the certain rein. Free, wild, un- 
chained, the fury of the storm is as truly in the 
hands of law as is the electric flash when bound 
to the continent-spanning or ocean-diving wire, 
and bearing regular messages for man. Gen. 
Myers sits in Washington, and reviewing the 
winds and the clouds all over the continent, is 
able to tell us day-by-day here in Boston 
whether or not we shall need our overcoats and 
umbrellas. 

It is law, too, that gives us the order of the 
seasons. Its mighty arm swings us through the 
circuit of the zodiac, and fills our hearts and 
lives with the variety of the year. In this con- 
fidence we know that ‘*summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest, shall not fail.” 

So in our individual life. There is no part 
of our being that law does not touch, mould and 
direct. By law we make every motion of our 
bodies. By it we breathe and enliven and color 
the blood. By it the blood courses vein and 
artery, repairing nature’s waste and wear. By 
it the heart beats and the brain thinks; the eye 
drinks in beauty and the ear sounds. It com- 
passes us round, and hedges us in on every side. 
But do we feel it a bondage? Not if we are 
healthy. The least lawlessness is incipient di- 
sease. More becomes insanity or death. So 
law is life. 

And all this is just as true of thought and 
feeling, the intellectual and the spiritual realms. 
Law and order are everywhere the conditions 
of life, of happiness, of goodness and of beauty. 
So wide is its sweep and so grand is its unity 
that Herbert Spencer has been able to think and 
to formulate in a few sentences a law of the 
universe, ot which all things are only illustra- 
tions. ‘This is the grandest achicvement of the 
intellect of man. 

Now, whether we like it or not, it is pretty 
well settled that we shall have to accept this 
universality of law as a fact. All the knowl- 
edge of the world points to it more and more 
definitely astrue. Law andorderreign. Curses 
do not bring storms, nor prayers avert them. 
Every department of the universe has its own 
laws and conditions, and events are controlled 
solely by these. Not only is this so, but the 
highest religious conception of God is coming 
to demand just such a state of things. A God 
who constructs a system, and then has to keep 


law was nowhere. 


coming in to regulate and rearrange its work- | 


ing, who changes his mind and fixes things over | 
after another and a new plan, who could not see 
and order all things from the beginning, who 
submits to having his elbow jogged and to take 
wiser suggestions from men than any he had be- 
fore thought of, who comes to help out of diffi- 
culties that his own foresight might have pro- 
vided against, who has to keep mending and 
looking after things in an abnormal way—such 
a God, it is beginning to be seen, is only a being 


created in the image of man, and in the image | to hate as love. 


of a man who is rot over-wise or over-good, | 
either. To him who has gained a higher con- | 
ception ot God, a conception so grand as to be | 
in keeping with universal and eternal law and | 
order, it seems impiety and irreverence to think | 
of him after any lower fashion; just as to the 
ordinary Christian it would seem impiety to 
represent his God as capable ot being pleased | 
with the groans and the burning of a human) 
sacrifice, or as being liable to human ignorance. 
So any thought of God less high and grand than 
that which embraces universal and eternal law | 
and order seems irreverent and degrading. 

But now let us see if there 
love in such a system. I am ready to admit} 
that the heart cries out for love just as loudly | 
as the brain calls tor law. And turther, Iam | 
ready to admit that to gain order tor the head | 
at the price of the loss of happiness and trust | 
for the heart is a most questionable advantage, | 
or even a positive loss—tor the heart and its. 
needs are as real and true and high a part of 
human life as is the knowledge and thought ot 
the brain.g§l even believe that happiness and 
Deace are so necessary a part of lite that any 
life is a failure that, in the long run, does not, 
gain them. It I would hesitate to say, ‘Where | 
ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly to be wise,” I would, 
not hesitate to say that I would oppose knowl- 
edge did [ not believe that its outcome would 
result in the highest and truest welfare and hap- 
piness ot man. So I would not slight the heart 
and its affections, even for the sake of the grand- 
est truths and laws. 

Instead, then, ot doubting about the answer 
to the question as to whether there is any place 
for love in a system of universal law, I am 
ready to make the claim that there is no place 
in it for anything but love. It is all one com- 
plete, perfect expression of the wisest and high- 
est love. Consider,® 

1. That we know love and joy as facts of sci- 
ence. They reach from the depth to the height, 
and sweep through the whole length and breadth 
of animate life on the globe. The whole natu- 
ral and healthful creation is one scene of sen- 
tient gladness. 
home or 
light 
songs lite itself is an ecstasy. 
as a liquid drop is full of ann ant 

‘The little bird sits at hie dex _— ee 

praesent is door in the sun, 
a blossom among the leaves, 


The insects 
as tull of joy 


affairs until very ' With the deluge of summer it receives.” 


| law would simply mean insanity. 


is any place for! 


The fish, balanced in his crystal | 
or darting here-and-there like a beam ot: 
> is full to his utmost capacity of gladness. | 


— 





And lets his illumined being o’errun 


And so all through human life, just so far 
as there is health, harmony and right adjust- 
ment between man and his conditions, there is 
a music of joy like that of an instrument when 
kept in tune. And, from the mother-bird in 
her nest, or the father-bird gathering food for 
the young, clear up through every grade, till 
you sit beside the human mother rocking her 
cradled babe, or watching over the restless sleep 
of some sick darling, there is everywhere the 
all-pervading and ever-growing love and tender- 
ness that are the glory of the highest humanity. 
Now all this love and tenderness are facts of 
life. And as such they are a part of the infi- 
nite manifestation of God. They havea source 
as much as do mountains and fossil bones. 
And we may justly reason that the fountain is 
more than ali the streams. For the growth of 
civilization is the growth of love and care and 
help. Since, then, these are growing still, with 
no sign of diminution, we may believe that the 
source is so much greater than all we see as to 
justify us in asserting that all human love and 
tenderness and care are only faint glimmers and 
reflections of the divine. Your tenderest mother- 
love is no more when compared to the divine 
love than the shimmer of moonbeams on the 
water is equal to the glory of the noonday sun. 

Law, or no law, so much we may say we know. 
To see, then, whether this fact is contradicted or 
over-balanced by the fact of universal law, let 
us go on, E y 

2. To inquire, What is law? On this point 
there is a strange and wide-spread misconcep- 
tion. Theology has so long taught that nature 
was opposed to, or at least outside of and sepa- 
rate from, God, that it is a long and difficult task 
to correct the error. Natural law, then, is only 
God's method of working. The highest science 
teaches that matter and force and law are only 
manifestations of God to human consciousness. 
This is the highest wisdom of all the ages. 
Since God is equally everywhere, and in all 
things, science knows no distinction of natural 
and supernatural, or of strange things from one 
side breaking through and interfering with the 
regular on-going of affairs on the other side. 
All law, then, everywhere is natural; and this 
natural law is simply God working. And even 
if we could not observe it all about us, the uni- 
tormity of his working would be a necessary 
inference from his pertection. To speak after 
human analogies, if, the first time God ever did 
any particular thing, he did it the best way, then, 
under similar circumstances, he must always do 
it the same way. Otherwise he must do it in 
some poorer way, and that would bea display of 
imperfection and unwisdom destructive of our 
very idea of God. God's perfection, then, de- 
mands universal and eternal law as its natural 
expression. When we wish for a break in this 
perfect system we are wishing for the dethrone- 
ment or the degradation of God. But, 

3. Take notice of the character of the work- 
ing of natural law. Itis always and everywhere 
for good. There is not one single natural law 
in all the universe, so far as we know, whose 
normal working is notfor good. Why, then, 
would we have them weakened, broken in upon, 
orchanged? All evil is only law broken or dis- 
oveyed. Even pain is only a signal marked 
‘‘Danger!” that is set up along the railways, at 
the switches and crossings of human life. If 
it were not painful for the moths to get singed 
in the gae-flame they would burn themselves 
up in its luring brightness. If pain were not 
the result of breaking the laws of the body who 
would be careful to keep in health? Were it 
not for the pains of discontent in low conditions 
what force would have driven man on and up 
into civilization? Itis just this perpetual un- 
rest and sorrow in conditions ot incomplete- 
ness and maladjustment that compel the per- 
petual struggle fur higher and still higher forms 
of lite. It is a serious question as to whether 
any useless pain can anywhere be found. Cer- 
tain it is that the natural, healthful working of 
all the forces of the world issue in goodness and 
joy. Health and harmony and obedience are 
everywhere music. Pain is simply God saying, 
“Get out of danger,” or ‘Go up higher.” 

A fearful picture is sometimes drawn of the 
battles, the rapine, the blood, the mutual de- 
vouring of the animal world. And the argu- 
ment for nature’s cruelty is drawn from it. It 
appears tu me to be one huge fallacy. We carry 
our human sympathies and hopes and fears down 
into this lower life, and judge it by our stand- 
ard. Look at the facts. Animal life, in the 
main, and all through, ishappy. They are con- 
tent and satisfied. But death is a part of the 
law of life, so all must die. This is no wrong. 
A good that I keep for a year is not an evil, be- 
cause it isthen withdrawn. Now it is doubtless 
true that in being slain and devoured the lower 
animals suffer less than they would by lingering 
and dying a natural death, perhaps from starva- 
tion. They suffer from fear so long as this fear 
cau aid their escape; but it is well known that 
in almost all cases when the prey is caught fear 
is gone, paralysis takes its place, and death is 
painless. Dr. Livingstone relates that when the 
lion’s paw was on him he was stunned, and had 
lost all fear. And a similar thing is true of all 
the victims of carnivorous birds and beasts. 
Natural law, then, everywhere, works for good. 
And until some law is discovered whose normal 
working is evil the statement that law may 
justly be called an expression of love must stand 
unimpeached. 

Law, then, makes the order, beauty and music 
of the heavens. This is the t-ue ‘‘music of the 
spheres.” It is only law that makes civilization 
possible. Ut ie because we know the laws of 
earth and iron are constant that we can build 
railroads; and because the laws of steam are 
changeless we can run our engines upon them. 
With faith in the unchanging laws of wind and | 
wave we build and sail our ships all over the 
globe. On the laws of gas we build and arrange 
the lamps that turn our streets from darkness 
into illumination. The law of electricity as- 
sures us that the cable that to-day takes our 
message to London will not be useless to-mor- 
row. By the laws of nature we erect the stores 
and houses and lay out the streets ot our cities. 
It is the stability of God in our bricks and 
stones and timbers that makes us rest at night, 
with no fear that he will change his mind before 
morning and let the whole thing down about 
our ears. On our faith in the laws of light we 
put the plate-glass in our windows and cut our 
jewels. Because laws change not we have to- 
day the pictures and statues of the masters of 
the o'den time. It is the stability of the laws 
of human life that makes it possible to frame 
constitutions and establish governments. If in 
the long run humanity were capricious states- 
manship would be impossible. Art and science 
would be unknown but for law that holds all 
things fast and firm. Commerce means trust in 
| the general stability of human nature. Crimes 

and betrayals are only insignificant exceptions. 

| That Shakespeare and Homer hold their place 
}in human thought is only because the law of 
human thought is uniform. ‘There could be no 
growth or development ot religion were it not 
for the constant elements of human thinking and 
human conduct. Were there no law in charac- 
ter, if it were the caprice of a self-moved will, 
how could we ever trust each other? That a 
man had periled his life for virtue to-day would be 
no guarantee that he might not commit murder 
to-morrow. That there is a cosmos at al!, a 
universe in which life and thought and knuwl- 
edge and progress are possible, is just because of 
the universality of law. 

I do not wish any gospel, then, to deliver me 
from the law. To deliver my heart from the | 
law would be to make me capricious, as likely 
To deliver my brain from the 
To deliver 
my body from the law would be disease or 
death. Whatever lives, lives in, and what- 
ever grows, grows by, law. Happiness and 
ueaven were delusions without it. Law, then, 
is the all-present, wise, loving God. God’s 
law comes in the light and wakes me for my 
morning labor. By his law I remember yes- 
terday and link the past with the present. 
By his law I break my nightly fast, and fit 
my body for duty and joy. By his law I 
live and think and labor and play. By his law 
I build my house and do my work. By his 
law the world is full of life and brightness and 
opportunity. By his law the languor of sleep 
once more comes over me, while still his law 
makes my bed, and rocks me to rest on the old 
earth’s bosom, ‘‘as she dances about the sun.” 

Do we, then, need any providence as a protec- 
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pily in this town the March meeting has been 
abolished. I have formed another opinion of 
the month, and like her, and would not have 
her left out of the procession. As I take my 
favorite seat in car No. 34 I bless her coming, 
for it is the lengthening month, and we know‘ 
the days have so lengthened that we can, see 
without the light of a lamp or lantern, and can 
read the evening papers as we glide home- 
ward. This March, so far, has been so gentle, 
albeit there have been one or two days and 
nights cold enough to freeze off the tails of both 
of the monkeys of our Sharon friend M——. 
He says he rather likes their appearance with- 
out tails. And he has studied Darwin! 

So the long days are coming. And whata 
glory ,zilds the mountain-tops, and forests, and 
ridges, a:d spires, and towers, and steeples, 
along the line in old West Roxbury, which we 
can enjoy as we sit. The late Alvan Fisher, 
the painter, who died in Dedham a few years 
ago, and for whose birth and educat'on and res- 
idence and death, in Dedham village, the people 
of that blessed old town ought to be proud, used 
always, as [ remember, to stand on the forward 
platform of the cars, when they used to run up 
the old ‘‘Dedham branch track,” and study the 
sunsets. He was an artist of rare merit, and 
was one of the finest and best men ever raised 
in Dedham village. And when I look out on 
the western skies and watch the bright colors 
as they disappear little by little, is it strange 
that I recall the face and form and-gentle man- 
ner and sweet words of Alvan Fisher? 

A man’s memory is a sort of palimpsest. A 
face once impressed on it, a line written, is 
never entirely obliterated. And they shine out 
unexpectedly. Some song which we have not 
heard or sung for years will come to our lips 
when the name of him whom we used to hear 
sing it is mentioned. The other day, at the Med- 
field celebration, I admired the new and noble 
town-hall; but 1 continually recalled that where 
it stands used to be the little stage-inn where 
James Clark once dispensed hospitality, where 
there was always a wood-fire blazing in winter- 
time on the hearth, and where the same serene 
smile always sat upon the landlord’s face. The 
old tavern has been torn down, removed, effaced, 
and the town-hall built over the spot, as it were, 
overlaying all that has ever been there. And I 
thought I should like to know what had become 
of the landlord’s violin—‘‘fiddle’—to whose 
magical tones our fathers and mothers had so 
often danced in the halls in the villages round 
about. And now this is the season of early 
dandelions; and everybody who dined at his 
table had to eat dandelions or lose some of his 
love. 

And I went into the store—what there is left 
of it—where Charles Onion used to keep the 
postoffice and repair watches. He was a wag, 
had wit, and was, as I remember, a correspon- 
dent of the Norfolk Democrat when Elbridge 
Robinson published it. He bad a theory that 
the singing of ‘Old Billings music” would bring 
on a shower of rain, and used to write to your 
correspondent when there was a drought and 
request him to get up an ‘Old Billings sing,” 
that there might be a change in the weather. 
He was a faithful Democratie partisan of the 
Jackson-Jeffersonian school. And while many 
may remember what a scourge and tormentor 
he was to some by his tricks and jokes, they will 
recall as I do how full he was of kind feelings, 
how ready he was to benefit as far as he could 
any one whu needed aid, how loyal he was to 
lis friendships, and how ready he was to defend 
an absent friend who might be attacked in his 
presence. It was finely said by Socrates that 
the shortest and most direct road to popularity 
is ‘‘for a man to be the same that he wishes to 
be taken for.” Charles Onion was no hypocrite. 
And they who were old enough to know him in 
the days of the greatest of our past representa- 
tives in Congress, Horace Mann, will say that 
is true. For he was able by his appreciation of 
duty to maintain the respect and friendship of 
a political appointment. 

Canton, Mass. 
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The Lesson of New Hampshire. 

Unexpectedly to everybody, probably, the 
Republicans of New Fampshire, on Tuesday 
last, elected their entire State ticket by an in- 
creased vote, giving Gov. Cheney over three 
thousand majority, securing the Executive 
Council by four to one, the Senate by nine to 
three districts, and the House by 207 to 178 
members. Fully 81,000 votes were cast, which 
was the largest political expression ever given 
in the State, even exceeding that for Lincoln 
for President, which then stood foremost for 
magnitude of numbers. This result has carried 
satisfaction all over the country to the Republi- 
cans, and, taken in connection with the local 
elections in Maine, the previous week, shows 
that there is still a substantiality and unity in 
the Republican organization that promise the 
most favorable issue in the pending presidential 
contest. 

This State election has been fought under 
circumstances that might well appal the most 
sanguine party manager. The Belknap expo- 
sure was enough in itself to change the political 
status of this State. Our friends outside of the 
State, far-and-near, feared the effect of that 
disgrace would impel many of our voters to 
remain at home in shame at the conduct of so 
high an officer of the government. That there 
would be desertion to the enemy was not be- 
lieved. Indeed the Democracy in Daniel Marcy 
had nominated probably the most objectionable 
candidate within their ranks. He was an out- 
spoken opponent of the late war, and by vote 
in Congress and speech on the street showed 
that he was in sympathy with the rebels. It is 
related of him that once, at the American House, 
in this city, a gentleman stepped up to him after 
one of his harangues and said, ‘‘Sir! do you not 
know that the talk you are indulging in has 
caused men elsewhere to be lynched on the 
spot!” With a whitening countenance, for his 
interrogator was in earnest, Marcy subsided, 
and behaved with more decency subsequently. 

The result, then, shows that the mass of the 
Republicans have no affiliations at present with 
the Democracy. The latter have nothing to 
offer that is superior to their own party. The 
rascalities of our public men are offset fully by 
those of their own. The action of the majority 
of the House of Representatives in Congress 
shows that on financial and tariff questions they 
are without a policy, while it is evident that the 
Northern section is dominated by the Southern 
ex-Confederates. The neglect of the Northern 
members to vindicate their section from the as- 
persions of Hill and Tuc*er, of cruelty and 
neglect in the military prisons towards the rebel 





tion against or deliverance from nature and law ? 

That could only mean that we need to have | 
God defend us against himself. God is in law, | 
and Jaw is in God. This universal iaw is only 
universal, all-encompassing, tireless, changeless | 
providence. It hurts us only when we trans- | 
gress. But, then, it is for our good to be hurt, | 
and so warned, litted up and delivered. ‘The | 
law of the Lord,” then, ‘‘is perfect,” perfect wis- | 
dom, perfect power and perfect love. May we 

not, then, on our part exclaim with the old-time | 
| Psalmist, only with fuller meaning, ‘Oh, how | 
love I thy law! it is my meditation all the day!” | 
And may we not fitly close with the upward- | 
| Teaching cry, *‘Teach me, O Lord, the way of 

| thy statutes, and I shall keep it unto the end!” 

| For ‘the law is holy, and just, and good !” | 





| March and Its Suggestions. | 


| BY SAMCEL B. NOYES. 


UPI have changed my opinion ot the month of | 
March. In the old “Complaynt of Scotland” | 
| the month was described :— 
The first it shall be wind and weet; 
The next it shail be snaw and sleet; | 
The third it shall be sic a freeze i 
Shall gar the birds stick to the trees. } 
And I have many times said that I would be! 
willing to have one less month in the year, and 
| leave March out altogether. But then what | 
should we do without the town: meetings? Hap- 


soldiers, has not been unobserved by the mass 
of soldiers and their friends. who are prompt to 
resent the insult. The appointment of con- 
spicuous rebels to important places, the twist- 
ing and tergiversation for party capital, the 
scarcely-hidden cloven-foot of disbelief in na- 
tionality with sympathy for leading rebels—has 
caused a reaction, and brought again to the 
front the old earnest, intense purpose to stand 
by Northern ideas and the achievements of our 
defenders. We shall not be surprised now to 
find this feeling running all over the country. 
There is another element in this New Hamp- 
shire campaign which, like that in Ohio, has 
been potent beyond a cursory observation-—the 
school question. President Grant, Gen. Sher- 
man, Speaker Blaine, each touched a very dear 
interest of the mass of the people when they 
pronounced for the maintenance of our popular 
schools without sectarianism and as the nursery 
of republican liberty. The ecclesiastical am- 
bition of the Roman church has been seen to 
be sympathized with in good part by the Demo- 
cratic party, and in Ohio and New Hampshire 
the people have put their foot squarely on the 
pretension of the one and the support of the 
other. Those Catholics in our school-board 
who this week objected to selecting a supervisor 
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of their faith who was recommended by his re- 
ligious bias, were far wiser than their brethren 
whojpressed the point. The Protestant major- 
ity of this nation, with the large mass of intel- 
ligent foreign-born citizens who care little for 
either church, are determined that our schools 
shall not be dominated by those influences which 
would make them adjuncts of an ecclesiastical 
polity. An analysis of the vote of New Hamp- 
shire will show that this purpose found expres- 
sion last Tuesday quite largely. 

It is safe to say that the general result in New 
Hampshire puts an entirely new face on politi- 
cal matters. It shows that with a good candi- 
date, a sound platform embracing the leading 
issues of the past pi ly those of na- 
tionality, the results of the war, hard money, 
and free schools—the Republicans have more 
than an even chance of sweeping the country 
in’ November and entering triumphantly upon 
ite fifth consecutive presidential term. It also 
shows that there is no response for a new politi- 
cal party just yet, and that independency of all 
sorts must enroll itself under one or the other 
of the two great contending organizations of the 
country. 








Tests of Nationality. 

It was Mr. Townsend, of New York, who, a 
few weeks ago, in the national House, truth- 
fully epitomised the whole controversy in re- 
gard to our national status as follows :— 

From 1780, and earlier, up to 1850, this ques- 
tion had been debated in every assembly, in 
every meeting of Congress, on the hustings, and 
in the State Legislatures. In 1860 a constitu- 
tional majority of the people of the country 
elected Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency, and 
a Congress which held with Mr. Lincoln that 
this was a,nation. An appeal had been taken 
from the forum of discussion to the field of iron 
war, and from 1861 to 1865 brave men on both 
sides met in the terrible arbitrament of steel to 
settle the question whether this was a nation or 
not. The question had been brought up on ap- 
peal, and been argued on many a field from 
Gettysburg to the Gulf, and finally judgment 
had been rendered. 

These facts must stand for history in the 
judgment of all impartial writers and orators; 
and to confirm them, in the House, on Monday 
last, Mr. Baker, of Indiana, offered the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

Resolved, Vhat the people of the United 
States constitute one nation, and not a mere 
confederacy of States or nations; that the con- 
stitution was formed by the people, acting in 
their primary and individual capacity through 
their delegates thereto duly constituted; that 
the government, under the constitution, is one 
of the people and for the people, and that, in 
its appropriate sphere, the government of this 
nation is sovereign and supreme; that in its na- 
ture it is permanent and indissoluble, except by 
the action and consent of the whole people; 
that no State has any right or authority to judge 
of the constitutionality of the laws enacted by 
Congress or to nullify the execution of the same, 
and that all overt acts by any State or people 
thereof, or secession therefrom, or‘of rebellion 
against the same, constitute treason, and that 
the late war of the rebellion for the dismember- 
ment of the Union was causeless and indefens- 
ible on any theory of right or of constitutional 
law. 

This would seem to the average mind as but 
the expression of truisms; yet the Southerners 
could rot be got to vote for the resolution. 
They over and over again profess to accept the 
issues of the war, but they will not go upon the 
record as saying so. Mr. Baker moved that the 
rules be suspended to allow the adoption of the 
resolution, calling for the yeas and nays on the 
motion. Mr. Stone, of Missouri, and Mr. Cox, 
of New York, at once began opposition, and 
finally the motion was rejected— yeas, 91; nays, 
75; two-thirds not having voted in the affirma- 
tive. Very few Democrats voted forit. Among 
them were Durand, of Michigan, Hardenbergh, 
of New Jersey, Jencks, of Pennsylvania, New, 
of Indiana, Phelps, of Connecticut, Potter, of 
Michigan, Vance, of Ohio, and A. S. Williams, 
of Michigan. All the Republicans voted for 
it, all the Southern Democrats against it, and 
most of the Northern Democrats refrained from 
voting. 

Mr. Cox then offered the following resolu- 
tions :— 

Resolved, That the people of the United States 
constitute a nation in the sense, to the extent, 
and for the purposes, defined in the federal con- 
stitution. 

Resolved, That the government of the United 
States is a federal union, and was formed by 
the people of the several States in their sover- 
eign capacity; that the rights and powers of the 
United States government are defined and lim- 
ited by the federal constitution, and these rights 
and powers cannot be enlarged or diminished 
except by an ametdment to the constitution. 

Resolved, That the rights of States have the 
same sanction of security in the constitution as 
the rights and powers of the federal govern- 
ment, and that local domestic government by 
the several States, within the limits of the con- 
stitution, is absolutely necessary for the pre- 
servation of the liberties of the citizen and the 
continuance of a republican system of govern- 
ment. 

Resolved, That the doctrine that any State 
has the right to secede from the Union is in 
conflict with the idea of a perpetual Union, as 
contemplated by the constitution, and should 
be regarded as being forever extinguished by 
the result of the recent civil conflict. 

A motion to suspend the rules and adopt the 
resolutions was adopted—yeas 150, nays 42. All 
the Democrats and a few Republicans voted for 
the resolutions. Among the Republicans voting 
yea were Measrs. Kelley, Leavenworth, McDill, 
Phillips of Kansas, Piatt, Townsend of Penn- 
syivania, Pierce of Massachusetts, Willard, W. 
B. Williams of Michigan, and Wilson of Iowa. 
The rest of the Republicans voted no. 

Honest men may differ about the expediency 
of this attempted record of the Democracy on 
the question of national sovereignty. But it 
seems to us we should know just where the 
South stands. They propose loyalty; they say 
they have lost their cause; that they have no 
desire to test the question again by arms. They 
are asking for favors from their Northern asso- 
ciates, who have the preponderating strength. 
None can tell to what use these favors, if in the 
way of improvements, buildings, armaments, 
etc., may be put in case of another serious dif- 
ference between the sections. The future is 
as likely to be as full of troubles as the past. 
Then why, if they are sincere, not settle this 
issue, in this centennial year, and amid peace 
and reconciliation, by a decisive vote? It is 
true it is only an expression of a Congress that 
may be ignored or expunged by a succeeding 
one; yet it will be one more affirmative decis- 
ion that will help make a sentiment for the fu- 
ture, and as such will be valuable. It would 
clear the way for a better understanding and a 
fuller confidence between the sections. The 
people of this country unquestionably hold to 
the national sovereignty and repudiate a State’s 
right of secession, and they are likely to re- 
main firmly fixed in that opinion for all time. 
To hesitate in Congress to say so, only pro- 
longs a bitter controversy. The Democracy | 
have freshly shown, by the above vute, that, 
despite all their old-time clamor for ‘‘the Union,” 
they are not ready to say that, determinedly, by 
their ‘‘lives, fortunes and sacred honor,” the 
‘Union must and shall be preserved!” as old 
Jackson said it with a thundering echo! 





The Thirty-ninth State. 
Our centennial year will probably recognize 
the existence of thirty-nine States in the Union 


The Senate, on Friday last, spent the whole | 
session in the discussion of the bill for the ad- | 
mission of New Mexico as a State, and finally 
passed it. There was less interest taken in it 
than the importance of the question demanded. 
Mr. Morrill of Vermont, and Mr. Morrill of | 
Maine, were the only Republicans that opposed 
the bill with any force, and the Democrats were 
less forcible in their opposition than the Repub- 
licans. Mr. Wallace of Pennsylvania, and one 
or two others on that side, made faint objec- 
tions, but it was evident from the start that 
there was a majority on both sides favorable to 
the measure. When the vote was taken this 
was confirmed, for it stood yeas 36, nays 15. 
An analysis of the vote shows that it was not 
considered in a sectional cr partisan spirit, for 











while the two Morrills and Mr. Edmunds and 


| full possession of the business. 





Mr. Frelinghuysen voted against the bill on the 
Republican side, Messrs. Hamlin, Boutwell and 
Cragin, from the New England States, voted for 
it. On the Democratic side, Mr. Eaton and Mr. 
English of Connecticut, voted against it, as did 
Messrs. Randolph and Bayard, the same side 
furnishing fully half the nays. Some of the 
Southern Senators voted against the bill, but 
most of them forit. All the Western Senators, 
with the exception of Mr. McDonald, of both 
parties, voted for the admission. ‘The argu- 
ments against the admission of this territory do 
not seem to obtain much consideration. The 
whole territory is probably incapable of sup- 
perting out of its natural resources, except 
mines, a population equal to the State of Rhode 
Island to-day. The population is not largely 
English, and in general crookedness is like the 
grarled, knotted shrubs that grow all over the 
great desert; but the bill may be expected to 
become a law, as the House is more favorable 
to such bills generally than the Senate, which 
cannot help thinking it rather unfair to affect 
the voting power ot New York in that body by 
such a small State as New Mexico. The ter- 
ritories of Montana, Dakota and Washington 
will next ask admission, and with equal or 
greater claims. There has seemed something 
of a sentiment, we think, to have thirty-nine 
States in the Union within the first hundred 
years of our existence, and the desire will be 
realized. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Mr. PenpLeton’s Expose.—It is certain the 
Republicans do not monopolize all the scheming 
and tricky public men. Here is now Mr. George 
H. Pendleton of Ohio—‘‘Gentleman George,” 
as he is called—who was paid eighty thousand 
dollars for getting from the war department one 
hundred and furty-eight thousand dollars for a 
ra:lroad company of which he was president, 
the principal owners of the railroad being minor 
wards of Mr. Pendleton, whom he fleeced to 
this extent without compunction! It does not 
appear so far that the Secretary of War got any 
of this money, or that any government official 
was bribed. But, unless Mr. Pendleton antici 
pated some expenses of that kind, it is remark- 
able that he should have stipulated for or should 
have been allowed a commission so exorbitant. 
For an aspirant to a Presidential nomination 
from a party that has no claim to confidence 
beyond its professed regard for honésty and 
economy, Mr. Pendleton is in a pretty close 
place. If he were a Republican, as the 7'rav- 
eller pertinently remarks, his party friends 
would feel compelled to send him to the rear, 
as they cannot afford to endorse such transac- 
tions by acknowledging the leadership of the 
men who engage in them. But belonging to a 
party where professions and not acts are the 
test of fitness, he may retain his position in its 
ranks unquestioned, though his friends will 
hardly dare to place him before the country as 
the chief of the reformers. 


Tue Inptan Bureau.—The Legislative Ap- 
propriation bill has a most extraordinary sec- 
tion transferring the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department. It provides that the management 
of all Indian affairs, and of all matters arising 
out of Indian relations, ‘‘be and the same are 
hereby transferred from the Department of the 
Interior to the War Department, and the same 
are hereby placed under the Secretary of War, 
agreeably to such regulations as the President 
may prescribe; and provided further that the 
office of Commissioner of Indian Affairs is 
hereby abolished, and the execution of all laws 
and parts of laws applicable to the management 
of Indian affairs, and of matters arising out of 
Indian relations, is hereby lodged with the Sec- 
retary of War; and provided further, that the 
duties now intrusted to and performed by Indian 
agents, and other officials and employés of 
every kind and description, will be performed 
by officers, soldiers and employés of the Army.” 
This is all the legislation proposed in destroying 
a bureau of great importance, the duties of 
which are marked out by voluminous statutes, 
all of which, if inconsistent with the above, are 
repealed in a later section of the bill, and in 
establishing it again under a new department. 
All regulations are placed with the President, a 
power greater than any recent act of Congress 
has ever lodged in his hands. If this section is 
passed by the House it will be such a vote of 
confidence as an administration seldom receives 
from its own party. 


Mr. Dana's ConFirMaTIOn Opposep.—Ad- 
vices from Washington say the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, consisting of Senators Cam- 
eron, Morton, Hamlin, Howe, Frelinghuysen, 
Conkling, McCreery, Bogy and Eaton, have in- 
structed their chairman to report against the 
confirmation of Mr. Dana as Minister to Great 
Britain, and to ask the President to withdraw 
the nomination. This action was brought about 
by the opposition of ex-Governor William Beach 
Lawrence, and is the result of an old copyright 
quarrel between the two gentlemen. Governor 
Lawrence has appeared in person, and through 
others, opposing Mr. Dana’s contirmation, and 
a few days ago Gen. Butler appeared on the 
scene and has been working diligently to pledge 
against Mr. Dana a sufficient number of Repub- 
lican Senators to defeat his confirmation, if all 
the Democratic Senators vote against him. 
Mr. Dana has telegraphed Messrs. Boutwell 
and Dawes asking for a hearing before the com- 
mittee—not, however, until Senator Boutwell 
asked him if he desired to be heard. Mr. Dana 
replied that if the opposition was merely upon 
the ground of his general unfitness for the of- 
fice, he had nothing to say; but if there were 
charges affecting his honor he desired a hear- 
ing. Senator Dawes has had interviews with 
the President and Secretary of State concern- 
ing the matter, and at his suggestion Mr. Bout- 
well conferred with the foreign relations com- 
mittee respecting a hearing to Mr. Dana. The 
result was that an appointment has been made 
for a hearing at the regular meeting of the com- 
mittee on Tuesday next. It will be remem- 
bered that Gov. Lawrence charged Mr. Dana 
with appropriating his notes to Wheaton’s ‘‘In- 
ternational Law,” an edition of which each 
published. The suit is still in abeyance. 


Tue Presipent’s BrotHer.—Two men at 
Washington have been unfortunate. Secretary 
Delano had a son, and the young scrapegrace 
caused his worthy parent a great deal of scandal. 
President Grant has a brother, and that individ- 
ual has done the President no good, though he 
has not disgraced him. The brother, Orvil E. 
Grant, was before the committee on expendi- 
tures in the war department, the otherday. He 
answered all questions fully and promptly, hesi- 
tating only when it was necessary to recall the 
facts desired to be elicited. He testified he had 
no understanding of any kind at any time with 
the late Secretary of War, in relation to post- 
traderships, nor did he ever have any one ap- 
pointed to a tradership by the Secretary of War, 
and was not interested directly or indirectly in 
any post-traderships; he had an interest at 
Standing Rock and Fort Peck in Indiana tra- 
derships. He explained how he became inter- 
ested in those traderships, how much he invest- 
ed, and what were the profits. These were 
very small. During the past two years he has 
received, as his share from Standing Rock, 
$1100, and from Fort Peck $2000. He also 
held the appointment for Fort Berthold, but J. 
W. Raymond, who was at that fort, gave him 
1000 not to go there, and leave Raymond in 
He applied to 
the President for traderships, and some time af- 
terward the President wrote informing him that 
there would shortly be some vacancies. He 
thereupon applied to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and was given the traderships at Stand- 
ing Rock, Peck and Berthold. He then ar- 
ranged with parties in Philadelphia for capital. 
He had a third interest at Fort Peck, and only 
furnished $2000 of the $13,000 capital. It was 
understood that his influence in obtaining the 
tradership was to count against the capital sub 





knew nothing of his business arrangements, | 
nor did the Secretary of the Interior or Indian | 
Commissioner. The examination of Orvil de- | 
veloped nothing that will help the Committee 
on the Judiciary to complete their imperfect | 
articles of impeachment, and nothing likely to 
be profitable, or to make political capital. 


ForMER AND Present Orricat Corruption. 
The Worcester Spy adds some instances to | 
those we gave last week in illustration of offi- | 
cial weakness and wickedness. In the first ad- | 
ministration atter the adoption of our present 
constitution, it says, Edmund Randolph, Secre- 
tary of State under Washington, was accused 
of pecuniary corruption. He denied the charge, 
indeed, but immediately resigned his office with- 
out demanding an inquiry or any public vindi- 
cation. Of his guilt there was no doubt, but he 
was not impeached or otherwise punished. And 
that was in Washington's day, the golden age of 
the republic. Coming down a little later, to the 
administration of Madison, Henry Clay was one 
of the ministers commissioned by the United 
States to negotiate the treaty of Ghent, and he 
there first introduced to the notice of English- 
men and other foreigners the noble game of 
poker. It does not appear that his exploits in 
this line at all impaired his political standing. 
Fortune did not always favor him at cards, and 
at one time while he was in Congress a measure 
to which he had always been hostile was suffered 
to pass without opposition from him. His si- 
lence was accounted for by the explanation that 
he had become embarrassed by heavy losses at 
play, and his acquiescence in this measure was 
made the condition by some one to whom he 
was indebted of not pressing him for money. 
Such a charge against a public man now would 
not be so lightly regarded as it was then. Dur- 
ing Monroe's administration our government en- 
deavored to preserve a strict neutrality between 
Spain and the Spanish-American peoples strug- 
gling tor independence, and was greatly embar- 
rassed by the conduct of certain adventurers 
from Baltimore, who obtained privateers’ com- 
missions from the unrecognized South Ameri- 
can republics, fitted out their vessels in that 
port to prey upon the Spanish commerce, and 


scribed by the other partners. The President | Goddard of the Ad 


are coming along | 
ned that Dr. Howe 


vertiser 
fast. + I aT that I mentio 
jointly edited the (old) Daily Common 

over twenty years ago, searey’ is teem as: 
years since Elizur Wright, stvled by Charles A. 
Dana “the best paragraphist,” started the Chro- 
notype, which Dana worked on. One might 
write all day about newspaper men, for it is a 
universal rule for public men to write for the 
press. The ‘‘Brutuses,” and the **Phocions,” 
and the ‘Honestuses,” of old times, no doubt 
used to crack their jokes, air their rhetoric and 
instruct the people. ‘‘Honestus” (Charles Aus- 
tin’s newspaper name, I believe) got shot by 
Selfridge. How could I forget Mr. Garrison ? 
and Mr. Wheildon of the old Bunker Hill Au- 
rora, still busy, and living in Concord? 


Mr. Robinson was born in Concord, Mass., 
Dec. 7, 1818. He was a bright boy, a great 
reader, and a frequenter, of the lyceum. His 
elder brother, Elbridge G. Robinson, was the 
owner and editor of the Norfolk County Demo- 
crat, at Dedham, and in that office he ‘learned 
the case” and became familiar with the practical 
work of newspaper life. He returned to Con- 
cord and printed the Whig paper there, and when 
this failed, he went to Lowell, and joined William 
Schouler in the editorial management of the 
Courier. In 1848 he succeeded Charles Fran- 
cis Adams in the editorial care of the Boston 
Dailu Whig, the organ of the “Conscience” 
in opposition to the ‘Cotton Whigs,” who were 
represented by the Adlas. Henry Wilson then 
bought the Whig, and it was published by him 
as a weekly paper under the title of the Repub- 
lican. Mr. Robinson returned to Lowell, and 
became connected with the Lowell American, 
and after that enterprise with the daily Common- 
wealth of this city. He wrote at this time for 
the Carpet Bag, of this city, where the Ensign 
Stebbins letters appeared. Thedaily Telegraph 
in this city also had a portion of his labors. In 
1857 he commenced his weekly letters for the 
Springfield Republican over the signature of 
“Warrington,” which nom de plume he took 
from the character of that name in Thackeray's 
novel of ‘‘Pendennis.” For a few months he was 
the Boston correspondent of the New York 7'ri- 
bune. He wrote for the present wee'ly Com- 
monwealth, more or less, since its establishment 
in 1862. Of late his communications have ap- 
peared chiefly in the Springfield Republican, 
Boston Journal and the daily News. Mr. Rob- 





did not always confine themselves to that. They 
were pirates by the law, but so powerful was 
their influence that the government could not 
find a lawyer who as district attorney would 
prosecute them with effect, and it was notor:ous 
that juries and even judges were corrupted. In 
Jackson's time the public service was terribly 
demoralized. Swartout, the collector of the 
port of New York, became a defaulter to an 
enormous amount, and smaller defalcations oc- 
curred all over the country. One Harris, a re- 
ceiver of public moneys at Columbus, Missis- 
Sippi, was found to be a detaulter. He was 
not prosecuted or removed, but, two years after 
the discovery of the defalcation, wrote a letter 
to President Jackson, offering his resignation 
and recommending one Boyd as his successor, 
who was duly appointed, but within a year he, 
too, was detected in misusing the public funds. 
An agent was sent to examine his accounts, who 
reported that the man seemed really penitent, 
and he was inclined to think with his friends 
that he was honest, and had been led away from 
his duty by the example of his predecessor and 
‘fa certain looseness in the code of morality, 
which there did not move in so limited a circle 
as it did with us at home.” Another receiver 
would probably follow in the footsteps of the 
two! ‘You will not, therefore, be surprised if 
I recommend his being retained, in preference 
to another appointment; for he has his hands 
full now, and will not be disposed to speculate 
any more”! 


Deata or Wititam S. Ropinson (‘*War- 
RINGTON”).—This well-known writer, after a 
long illness, died at Malden, early on Saturday 
morning last, in his own bed, while his house- 
hold were all asleep. Our acquaintance with 
him began in 1848, upon the formation of the 
Free Soil party, though we had known him pre- 
viously by reputation as connected with Charles 
Francis Adams’ ‘‘Conscience Whig” organ in 
this city, the Daily Whig. Mr. Robinson's 
writings, both original and selected, have been 
too frequently spread in these columns to need 
description here. He was chiefest among all 
the political and general writers that we have 
known in connection with the Boston press for 
sagacity of interpretation, clearness of express- 
sion, pungency of sarcasm, and directness of 
attack. Few writers use a purer or more inci- 
sive English. His philosophy of politics and 
morals was broad, generous, and generally just. 
He was a thorough democrat in sentimert, and 
ever the avowed oppouent of usurpations and sub- 
terfuges. He had the smallest deference for en- 
throned respectability as a cover for meanness 
or injustice of any man in the State, and he was 
as ready to tear the mask of pretension froma 
Supreme Court justice as from the veriest po- 
litical trickster of a ward-caucus. 
lutely fearless in his criticisms, and he was sin- 
gularly impartial in his distribution of them— 
his own warm personal and political friends 
being brought to his bar for judgment equally 
with those in whom he had no near or direct in- 
terest. In a period peculiarly devoted to shams 
in politics, morals and religion, he said the 
needed word to remind us that there were eter- 
nal laws of right at the bottom of all things, and 
no position of trust held by himself, no consid- 
eration of personal loss or gain ever induced 
him, we think, to withhold a comment that he 
thought duethe community. He rendered great 
service to the anti-slavery cause, both from the 
conviction of his conscience, and from his party 
association; and on the roll of those who made 
illustrious the epoch from 1845 to 1865 he surely 
deserves a conspicuous place. His writings 
have been voluminous and varied in behalf of | 
political anti-slavery, and his more elaborate | 
addresses and arguments in advocacy of specific 
purposes have been models of clearness and 
force. As a man, he had a sweet and sunny 
side to his friends, and, generally speaking, was 
in love with all his kind. If he sometimes was 
tart and exasperating in his comments, it may 


He was abso- | 


inson was Secretary of the Republican State 
Central Committee for many years, and the an- 
; nual addresses from that body were from his 
| pen. He became of late years an Independent, 
| though never deluded into supporting Horace 
| Greeley by word or pen. He considered him 
politically ‘tan old fool.” In 1852, while a resi- 
dent of Lowell, he represented that city in the 
Legislature, and was also a member of the 
House in 1852-53. He wis Secretary of the 
| Constitutional Convention in 1853, a reporter 
jfor the Telegraph in the House in 1854, and 
from 1862 to 1872, inclusive, Clerk of the House. 
Mr. Robinson’s health became impaired in 1872, 
but he continued work at the Journal office dur- 
ing the year 1873. 
December of that year, and his friends made it 
the occasion of a testimonial which was compli- 
mentary and substantial. By the advice of Mr. 





with his wife and son, sailed for Liverpool in 
January, 1874, returning in the following Octo- 
|ber. The benefit to his health was not very 
| marked. In the fall of 1 
}under the charge of Dr. E. E. Denniston, at 
the Water-Cure in Northampton, but after re- 
maining there for many weeks he returned to 
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dio 


fully, surrounded by those he loved, he closed 
Mr. Robinson leaves a wife, two 
daughters and a son. 


his career. 





The Belknap Case. 

Epitok oF THE COMMONWEALTH :—Are we 
never to see the end of this journalistic petti- 
fogging? I had hoped that the Credit Mobilier 
fiasco would have taught these newspaper young- 
sters a lesson or two in common-sense if it could 
do nothing in the way of public decency. 
Speaker Colfax sold out to the Philistines for 
a miserable twelve-hundred-dollar check ! — so 
they said. Now, Babcock has sold out the White 
House for a hundred-dollar bill!) And Belknap, 
what?—a new dress or two for his wife! This 
is the climax at present. 


gratuity of a new meerschaum from Boss Shep- 
ard, and his wife a new fan from A. T. Stewart. 
Why not nose around among Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, young gentlemen, and see that more 
of them get free drinks or free lunches? This 
would be quite in keeping with the real live- 
Yankee newspaper enterprise of the day. 

If we did not know how it was when under 
Democratic rule we might meet the present ac- 
cusations with less levity. But knowing the 
facts, the present hullabaloo is rendered ridicu- 
lous by comparison. We give to these high 
officials a salary which is just about enough for 
a second-rate lawyer's whiskey bill; the rest 
they get in the honor of the thing. But our | 
no honor there ought to be some profits, and | 
they sailed in accordingly. A North Carolina | 
member of the House once declared that if the | 
people knew what was going on in Washington 
they would come and pitch the whole of them | 
out of the windows. In those days a seat in) 
either branch, or even in a State Legislature, 
was a fortune toa man. As to the cabinet offi- 
cers, it was understood that they should be ‘‘taken 
care of.” Tactics of the Tammany ring were 
carried out in Washington even better than in 
New York. Was there ever 4 contractor who 
received the face of his bill? If so, let him 
speak. I think he would be a curiosity. Mar- 
tin Van Buren did so well for himself that, 
besides eating his soup with golden spoons 
at the White House, he was able to save his 
entire four years’ salary for a rainy day. Jim- 
my Buchanan did better. I am credibly in- 
formed that he compounded a spurious Mexi- 
can mail-contract for the little matter of a quar- | 
ter of a million dollars, and could scarcely be 
mollified with that. I might extend the exhibit | 


' 
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be attributed more to physical infirmity than 
to any perversion of heart. As husband and | 


was buried in Sleepy-Hollow cemetery, at Con- | 
cord, on Tuesday afternoon last—Reyv. Dr. Bar- 
tol conducting the services at Malden, and Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds at Concord. | 
It is a little singular that ‘‘Warrington’s” lat- 
est writing, under date of Feb. 26, should have 
been upon the old editors. It is as follows:— | 


day, was about the oldest man connected with 
the press, actively, in the State. There are left 
Col. Greene, Mr. Hazewell, Mr. Attwiil, Mr. 
Purdy (of the land commission), and perhaps 
others, and some older than either of these. 
The religious papers possibly have some, for 
example Mr. Punchard of the 7raveller, unless 
he has lately left. George Bradburn, an old | 
journalist (and one of the sharpest), I believe, 
is spending the winter in Athol. He was in the 
Legislature with Winthrop, Samuel C. Allen, 
Rantoul, Frank Dexter, and that set, and took a 
leading part in repealing the anti-amalgamation 
law. He was thus obliged to come into contact | 
with Franklin Dexter, a leader of the Boston | 
Whigs, a handsome though dark man, who suf- | 
fered a good deal from ‘‘colliding” with Brad- | 
burn.....Possibly I ought to have mentioned | 
Gen. Banks, as onze an editor, but I guess not. | 
He once had a small paper in Woburn. Gov. | 
Bullock once edited the .2gis. C. W. Palfray | 
of the Salem Register is one of the oldest and 
steadiest. And we had, in the office of the 
Lowell Courter, a file of David L. Child’s Mas- 
sachusetts Journal of about 1322, which I wish 
I had now. Mr. Child died lately, but Mrs. 
Child still writes for the press. It would have 
been inexcusable to omit Mr. Foote of the Salem 
Gazette; but his youthful looks and courtly 
way rather exclude the idea that he is one of 
the old editors. Dr. Palfrey is about eighty, 
but whether he had installation as editor when. 
young I do not know. I am glad there are so 
many of the old fellows left. D-. Loring was 
once a reporter for the Datly Advertiser at the | 
Legislature. And lo! here is reference made 
to Capt. Sleeper of the 
well and Clapp, of the same paper, 





and Delano | 


| indefinitely if it were worth while. 


Boston Journal. Stock- journals, 


To charge a cabinet minister with the petty 


anything for a cold bite. Have we not heard of 
the dogs baying at the moon? B. 


Health Centers for Invalids. 
To tHe Epitor oF THE COMMONWEALTH :— 
All that human ingenuity can devise by way of 
enticement is being brought to bear upon the 





Isaac W. Frye, who died in Boston, the other | jnyalid and emigrant to induce them to make %°?- 


Southern California their destination. The lo- 
cal newspapers never pause to consider the ve- 
racity of their statements, and each paper, in 
order to make its article more readable, en- 
larges upon the representation of its colleague 
until the stories become so Utopian that items 
are copied therefrom by Eastern papers; and 
thus it is that from time to time we hear reports 
of abnormal floral growth. M 

By these means the credulous are excited, 
and towards California flock thousands, either 
to seek their fortunes on the farming lands or 
in the employ ments afforded by the city. Now 
witness the result. The influx of immigra- 
tion is great, and at the terminus of the rail- 
road the fortune-seeker pauses, and the conse- 
quence of it is that San Fraacisco is crowded 
with those of scanty means seeking labor which 
cannot be found. This surplus multitude, in 
order to survive, must make a change of base; 
and the advantages of advertising are now ap- 
parent, for the greater portion of these colonists | 
go to Santa Barbara and Los Angeles, which | 
have each several daily papers flooding the | 
country filled with exaggerated statements 
couched in the most florid language. Wood-| 


tropical trees, are printed at the head of the , 
and yet such growths are unknown | 
throughout the country outside of nurseries. 


His silver-wedding came in | 


F. W. Bird, his life-long friend, Mr. Robinson, | 


he placed himself | 


his home at Malden, where quietly and peace- | 


Ex- | 


acabinet minister and a high military officer, for | 


But I expect every dav | 
to hear that General Grant actually received a} 


: . | 
Democratic cousins held that where there was | 


{of wine. 





Now-and-then reports are circulated that a 
fig, a citron, or a lemon, has been produced at 
Santa Barbara. We read in the Boston Jour- 
nal of one Dr. Mason, who, for exhibiting som_ 
semi-tropical fruits raised at Santa Barbara, was 
awarded a gratuity by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. On this point alone one hun- 
dred rash adventurers placed their capital to- 
gether and reached Southern California as soon 
as possible, never once pausing to inquire, How 
were these prize fruits raised? or are such pro- 
ductions extraordinary for a country eight de- 
grees south of the Massachusetts latitude? 
The real truth was, these fruits were nursed 
into existence. Why, one can pick oranges 
from the tree in the open gardens of Massachu- 
setts, and watch the progress of the thriving 
banana, the leaves of which, in this cold State, 
attain a length of fifteen feet in the open sum- 
mer air; but these same plants are housed in 
winter. Ona parallel with this system of hor- 
ticulture is the manner of generating tropical 
fruits at Santa Barbara. 

It is claimed by the newspaper organs of 
Southern California that, as a grazing and agri- 
cultural country, the counties of San Bernar- 
dino, Los Angeles, San Buenaventura and San 
Barbara have no equal upon the face of the 
earth. Their latitude averages thirty*four de- 
grees. Now, travelling eastward on this parallel, 
observe the States that cluster about it; the line 
passes through the very heart of the cotton-belt 
which produces annually $200,000,000 from the 
soil alone. Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 

Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina are rep- 
resented, and yet as regards agriculture placed 
‘far below the Southern-Calitornian wilderness 
' where crops are raised by means of irrigation, 
or, as at Santa Barbara, by means of a brumous 
atmosphere. 

Perhaps the argument will be that the South- 
ern States can present no such climate to the 
human constitution as San Bernardino and its 
surrounding counties; but here I authoritatively 
assert that the climate amongst the highlands 
ot the cotton States is as superior to that of 
Southern California as the atmosphere of Italy 
isto thatot Eagland. Statistics show Georgia 

to be the most healthy of the United States, the 
consumptive devath-rate being three per cent., 
And 
yet the agricultural inducements offered by Cal- 


whilst in California itis fourteen per cent. 


liornia are generally accompanied by a. state- 
ment which testifies that the climate of Santa 
| Barbara and San Bernardino are unsurpassed. 
True; but there should have been added—tfor 
tostering lung diseases. 
The newspapers are so apt to become pressed 
| tor agricultural statistics that a certain number 
of correspondents are engaged who busy them- 
selves ia the production of certain extraneous 
vegetables, and on the ripening, no matter what 
‘the quality, an account of the production ap- 
| pears in the daily journal. From the Santa 
| Barbara Press [ cull the following as a speci- 
men: “In barley, corn, beans, sWeet-potatoes, 
; Onions, parsnips, carrots, turnips, chickory, 
horse-radish, squashes, pumpkins, and all kinds 
of melons, that I have planted, my success has 
been more than satisfactory.” Does the reader 
sve anything wondertal in the raising of such 
products upon the purported dest farming-land 
jin the world? Doves any one Know of a State 
that will not raise any of the vegetables enu- 
merated almost rankly? But for all this luxu- 
riance of floral growth we read in the same 
paper that sweet-potatues rale at 32.00 per 
bushel, Lrish potatues $1.50, and that the ma- 
| jority of the other vegetables sre unknown in 
| the market. 
| Muervellous tales of the fructiferous flora of 
IC ilifurnit have been circulated during the last 
| lecade, which seem to dwarf all productions ot 
ja like nature in other places. Strawberries 
| there required cutting into several pieces be- 
| fore they could be eaten; cherries were the size 
lof plums; pears were of almost fabulous di- 
| mensions ; the flavor of Los Angeles oranges 
jhad no equal in the world; the apples were 
| weighed by the pound; the peaches were enor- 
}mous; and in a corresponding degree other 
| fruits were chimerical in size and quality; and 
}of the climate, more especially that of Santa 
| Barbara, it was bruited abroad that it formed a 
| paradise which the Samaritan inhabitants ex- 
| tended to the ‘‘weary and desponding invalid.” 


All this was a false fabrication, a spider-web 
set to catch the emigrant and invalid. The 
| strawberries were small and of an acidulous 


| taste;, the cherries were of ordinary size; the 
‘oranges proved to be of inferior quality, and 
| worse ones it would be difficult to produce; the 
| apples were small and acrid—mere seedlings. 
| Of the flavor of grapes I do not care to speak. 
At 


| Barbara the inhabitants boast of owning the 


|The wine, however, is excellent. Santa 
grandest vine in the world, its trunk measuring 
thirteen or fourteen inches in diameter, and its 
But 
what comparison does this growth hold with 


annual produce has been valued at 3400. 


that of the famous ‘‘Walter Raleigh vine,” on 


Roanoke Island, which covers one and a half 





acres of ground and yields annually to its owner 
$3000! 
Sound, there is a vine of prodigious growth 


In Tyrrell county, west of Albemarle 


which, last year, produced two thousand gallons 
In Griffin, Georgia, 
vineyard yields $7000 to its owner, each year. 
At the same place [ visited recently a grapery 


& twenty-acre 


contaiaing tive thousand young vines thriving 
wonderfully, far better than any which [ have 
inspected in California. Although there are 
fortunes to be made in the South by grape-cul- 
ture, yet the people will not leave the cotton- 
fields and make the attempt. 
however, the vine is the only plant adapted to 
the soil, and scarcely anything else will grow 


In California, 


and be remunerative. ‘The pears of Calitornia 
are really of large size, but are far inferior to 
those of Northern Georgia. In Atlanta the na- 
tive product sold at two dollars more per bushel 
than the famous variety from the Pacific slope. 
Some of these Georgian pears weigh a pound 
and a half, the average being a pound; and even 
in the Northern gardens I have seldom tasted 
fruits excelling in flavor those sold inthe Atlanta 
market. The peaches which are sent to New 
York trom Georgia, in refrigerator boxes, are 
said by all epicures to excel any production of a 


father, as neighbor and citizen, he was most ex- | stealings of a cash clerk seems quite in keeping like nature in any other country on the globe; 
emplary, and filled with a just pride for the good | with the inchoate mentality of that insectivo- but California ignores this claim, and maintains 
name and welfare of the whole community. He | royg class who, in Washington, are ready to do ‘hat outside of its limit a highly-flavored, lus- 


cious peach cannot be found. 

The advantages of immigration to Georgia have 
never been proclaimed to the world; itis a State 
that has never been appreciated ; and yet its re- 
sourees, metaliferously, agriculturally, and in 
the direction of manufactories, are so superior 
to California as to scarcely admit of a compari- 
The area of Georgia is 58,000 square 
miles, or 37,120,000 acres. It is nearly equal in 
extent to the whole of the New England States. 
There are one hindred miles of sea-coast, ca- 
pable of developing a great commercial inter- 
But few plantations of less than one thou- 
range is from this 
Some of the 


est. 
sand acres exist, and the 
number up to six thousand acres. 
planters own several of these great estates, and 
produce annually three thousand bales of cot- 
ton, valued at $150,000. 
land throughout the State is $10 per acre; but 
[heard a prominent banker remark, the other 


The average value of 


day, that the amount of land one might pur- 
chase at the present day for one thousand dol- 
lars could not be estimated. Down in southern 
Georgia the price of land ranges at twenty-five 
cents per acre. An English company recently 
purchased over 300,000 acres at less than this 
latter sum, and their intention is to cut away 
timber for exportation, and in the returning 
vessels carry emigrants to settle the newly- 
cleared land. 

Santa Barbara has devoted its interests to in- 
ducing the pulmonic to sojourn within its limits, 
and thus far has been quite successful in gath- 
ering a large number of the afflicted to its em- 


| cuts representing the palm, banana, and other braces; but it is only thus that the dwellers at 


this place live; for, were it not for the money 
the travellers disburse, the place would sink 


| into that ruin for which Fremont’s Los Mari- 
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posas is conspicuous. Indeed, the Santa Bar- 
barans are fain to divulge) through the news- 
papers their intrigues. In one number of the 
Santa Barbara Press Dr. J. W. Hough, a Con- 


gregationalist minister, estimates the amount of 


Northern mouey spent at Jacksonville, Florida, 
throughout the winter, at about $4,000,000, and 
then in along article explains a process by which 
such an amount might be turned into the gener- 
al coffers of his pet paradise. Now, it is not 
my intention to deciare that the writers who 
recommend the health-seekers to go to Santa 
Barbara are falsifying when they assert the 
environments of this Southern California Eldo- 
rado to be different from what they really are, 
but I maintain that these persons are laboring 
under an epidemic delusion. In the middle 
ages people were afflicted with what was known 
as the dancing mania. ‘Troops of men and wo- 
men went around from town to town, and from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours the dancers 
would hop and leap about until they dropped 
from sheer exhaustion, and numbers died. 
They allowed themselves to be possessed with 
the idea that they must dance. Thus it is with 
all persons who recommend Santa Barbara as 
the home for the invalid —they conceive an 
idea that the climate must be extolled though 
the heavens fall, and by this they do a great 
evil to the community. 





may be to my deplorable ignorance and accost 
a gentleman on the other side of the car: ‘Will 
you please tell me, sir, if this is the river side 
of the car?” He doesn’t even look at me, and 
I set him down as one of three hereditary 
facts—deaf, a Deutcher, or a fool! Whichever 
it is, I drop into the vacant seat, and we are off. 
INQUIRIES. 

No need to tell you of the grand old river 
whose watera have flowed by its exquisitely 
beautiful banks for more years than we will stop 
to count, for you know it now, or if you don’t 
it will pay to go and inform yourself; but at 
Yonkers I[ arrived, and sought at once Mr. 
Collins, the gunner, to whom I had letters. 
Finding that his house was aear at hand, I put 
my valise into the baggage-room, first inform- 
ing myself that it was always open; then, 
through the snowy streets directed my way. 
There had been an ice-storm the night previous 
and everything was covered with a glistening 
sheet of ice on which the sun was now pouring 
his beams, transforming everything into a per- 
fect treasure-house of beautiful gems more 
sparkling and brilliant than all the diamonds of 
the mines! 

‘“‘Was Mr. Collins in?” ‘‘No, he was up to 
his gallery, a mile and a half away, and wouldn’t 
be home till five!” so I must find my way there. 
‘“‘Where shall I find a conveyance?” ‘*Down 


It is a familiar fact that the course of con- 
duct which is so severely and justly condemned 
in General Belknap was, not many generations 
ago, customary among English office-holders of 
all grades, and was open and undisguised; so 
much so that Lord Sandwich, in Charles Sec- 
ond’s time, on appointing Mr. Pepys to a sub- 
ordinate position, said to him that the profit in 
a public office was not derived from the salary 
so much as from the presents and perquisites 
which the officer received ! 

In our Legislature, the Senate has discussed 
at length the Eastern Railroad bill, and voted 
to lay it on the table. It is a daily custom to 
present one or more petitions for woman-suf- 
frage with a formidable list of names. The 
House has voted to abolish the labor bureau. 
The bill for the enforcement of the license law 
has been passed to a third reading. Speaker 
Long hopes for an adjournment at the end of 
this month. His conduct of business is steady, 
swift and courteous, and he is pronounced a 
model officer—the best working Speaker for 
years. 

During the French-arms investigation there 
were traces found of a ‘“‘mysterious lady,” who 
had great intluence with officers of the army 
and other distinguished personages, and who 
controlled negotiations. At the examination by 
the Senate committee a Mrs. Ada H. Mason ap- 


anybody who has a personal interest in the af- 
fair, or even on some such good brother as Mr. 


complainant or ‘public prosecutor’ in this mo- 
mentous case.” 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Collins’ voltaic-electric plasters are creating 
a sensation—a healthful one. 





own importation, is very choice. 


little ones, as well as their seniors. 
cases of splendid French dress-goods, which 


purchase. 

Make preparation for your summer-resi- 
dences! Souther & Hooper have all the nice, 
easy, durable and cheap furniture suitable for 
euch abodes. 

Freeman, Carey & Co. can give you spring- 


your most exacting taste. They have been 
using their spare custom-work makers of late 
in this department. 

Osgood & Co. publish to-day Mrs. Whitney’s 


volving on Mr. Moulton, on Mr. Bowen, on 


West, the grave responsibility of appearing as 


The maccaroni of S. S. Pierce & Co., their 


The April Nursery is out, and it will send 
pleasure through wide ranks of appreciative 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. have opened some 


they are making it an object of the ladies to 


goods, particularly overcoats, that will please 
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derives the word from the Gaelic rian, order, 
arrangement, adjustment; and rianaich (ab- 
breviated and corrupted into rink), to arrange, 
adjust, and set in order. 

A Lone Hunt.—A story is told to the effect 
that a lady member of a family in Machias. more 
than a year ago, while ‘“‘stirring up” a straw 
bed, lost a ring from her finger. Strict search 
was made, but the ring could not be found. 
The straw was empted in the spring in the stable 
and used as bedding for horses, and thrown upon 
the manure heap. The manure was hauled about 
three miles and used upon a potato lot. The 
crop of potatoes was dug and cellared, and as 
the man was cutting some of them to feed his 
horses nis knife struck upon some hard sub- 
stance, which on investigation proved to be the 
identical ring lost in the straw bed more than a 
year previous. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


STEVENS, 757 Washington street, would like to 
quote prices to those buyers of FursNirure who 
practice judicious economy. (1) 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM * -QOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
New Numer, § #9). Funeral Flowers and Deeora- 
tions a Specialty. tr febl4 


JORGEN, MARSH &C0, 


week, in the spacious art-gallery at 146 Tremont 
street, where pictures representiug more than 
twenty of our leading artists are now on exhi- 
bition. In the list of artists occur the names 
of Enneking, Snowe, Hogden. Seavey, Champ- 
ney, Webber, Pearson, Griggs, Lowe, Richards, 
DeBlois, and others equally gifted. The col- 
lection includes landscapes, marine views and 
flower-pieces, many of which are of a very high 
degree of excellence. It is doubtful if a more 
favorable opportunity for obtaining good pic- 
ures ata reasonable price will again occur dur 

ing the present season. 


Senators and Representatives, as Senator Sar- 
gent afterward did. 

Mr. Henry Morgan, the well-known military 
and political gentleman of old Ward four, in 
this city, suddenly died on Saturday afternoon 
last. He had been, since Lincoln's accession to 
the presidency, a Custom-House inspector and 
storekeeper, and quite active in Republican poli- 
tics. Everybody knew him, and everybody 
liked him. He had the friendship of all our 
public men for the last fifteen years, and he was 
a useful and reliable man. His disease was 
heart-complaint; he was first attacked at his 
desk, but died at his residence at the ‘‘Pavilion 
Hotel,” to which he was immediately taken. 
Mr. Morgan was born in Beverly, in 1819, and 
came to Boston about 1839. He formerly was 
a tailor, which trade he learned in Marblehead, 
and subsequently pursued in this city. He mar- 
ried Mary Elizabeth Hooper of Salem, who sur- 
vives him, without children. He was widely 
respected for his personal integrity and other 
estimable qualities of head and heart. His 
funeral took place from the residence of his 
brother, on Cabot street, Beverly, at 2 o'clock 
on Tuesday afternvon. 


The ‘‘art-frauds” question travels slowly 
backward, like a crab, to its starting-point. 
The Court of Appeals of Florence has just de- 
cided to remit one-half the sentence of fine and 
imprisonment imposed by the lower court in 
November last on Messrs. Healey and Chiari, 
which sentence was given op technical grounds, 
irrespective of the real issues as to fraud, etce., 
which were not, in reality, tried at all. A new 
appeal has now been made to the Supreme 
Court of Cassation. One unexpected result of 
these frauds has been to stimulate one of the 
parties involved to winning fresh laurels as a 
poet, in treating the public to a poem on the 
subject in the February Atlantic, in which the 
indignant sculptor pleads his own cause, as 
Phidias addressing Pericles. No question as 














LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Whittier proposes to reside for a part of 
the year in the town of Peabody. 





___ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Pa: ker-Memorial Entertainments, 
Co. ver of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 
Sunday Ey, :ning, March 19, at 7 1-2 o’clork, 

Mr. T.P. RYDER Pianist, 
Prof. WALLACH, Harmonicaist, 
CARLOTTA WILLIAMSON, Child Pianist, 


and a BRILLIANT QUARTETTE --- Miss 

ELLA F. JOHNSON, Soprano, Miss LIZZLE CLUNSEN, 

Pg F.G. WIGGIN, tenore, nd D. KE. SPENCER, 
asrO. na 


GRAND CONCERT. 
Tickets 25 cents —at Ditson’s, and the door. 


A Special Sale of Pictures by moré than Twenty 


leading 
BOSTON ARTISTS 


WEDNESDAY, 





will take place on TUESDAY and 

March 21 and 22, at the Art Gallery, 

1146 Tremont Street, 

BETWEEN TEMPLE PLACE AND West STREET) 
At 2 o’clock each day. 

It Cc. WH. BRAINARD, Auctioneer. 
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been added 


» become pressed 


’ as I braved the blast—‘‘First it blew, and then 


lies ; these he recounted until he became an old 
man; and finally he believed them. Thus it is 
at Santa Barbara, the land of speculators; edi- 
tors, doctors, some of the ministers, and others, 
have been giving to the world for the last ten 
years some stupendous accounts of the advan- 
tages which their country presents to the inva- 
lid and emigrant! C. ¥, 





CORRESPONDENUVE. 
From New York State. 
TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, March 15, 1876. 
ALL THE 
Yonkers is a quict little village not far from 
the Iludsoa river, in this State, anda recent visit 


SPECIAL 


WAY TO YONKERS. 


I made there was,so full of curious adventures 
that a transcript of them may furnish youa 
soupcon of amusement. Oh! didn’t it snow 
when [ left! The old scrap came into my mind 


it snew, and then it thew, and then it friz’—for 
all these various samples of the antics of the 
elements were in order that day. 

My mishaps commenced when I sought a 


took his one day when it inconvenienced me so 


my dismay there was no carriage there, and 
wouldn't be till the next up-train at two! My 
only alternative now was to get my valise from 
the baggage-room and read, with what equanim- 
ity I might, my daily paper. But alas! for hu- 
man trust and confidence—the room was locked, 
the man gone, and no key to be found! ‘‘Chaf- 
ing” is a legitimate word, and was amply appli- 
cable to my case at that time. Atone I received 
my valise at the hands of the smiling baggage- 
master, who assured me that this was a ‘‘leetle 
out of the run, and he mightn’t do it ag’in in a 
year!” Reflecting upon this complacent apol- 
ogy I was rather sorry than otherwise that he 


palpably. But two o’clock came, and with it 
the up-train whose arrival was to bring joy to 
my heart in the shape of a conveyance away 
from the scene of so many mishaps. As it 
thundered by I sought the carriage, and lo! a 
one-horse cab, such as might have gladdened our 
grandfathers, met my eye. Anything meeting 
my eye in the shape of a vehicle, at that minute, 
would have been hailed with alacrity, and it, in 
its homeliness, had a thousand attractions for 


me! A beautiful drive up hill and down vatley 


lady” with whom they had had transactions. It 
is now hinted, writes ‘*Perley,” that she was a 
double who cleverly personated the present 
Mrs. Belknap before the committtee and thus 
screened the real ‘‘mysterious lady” from ex- 
posure. 

“Extra Billy” Smith (of the old-time mail- 
bag contracts) and Mr. Armstrong, of Rocking- 
ham county, had a little passage-at-arms in the 
Virginian House of Representatives one day 
last week. Smith had stated that the gentle- 
man from Rockingham was advocating every 
measure opposing an increase of taxation. Mr. 
Armstrong replied that the gentleman from Fau- 
quicr had no authority for saying that he had 
voted in every case against an increase of tax- 
ation, and he knew when he said it that it was 
false. Whereupon Smith arose and said that if 
it were not for extreme age and the place and 
time, he would reply in a manner more brusque 
and not so courtly. True to the last! 

It has been learned, recently, by the visit of 
Mr. Harris, of St. Louis, to Boston, that he 
never authorized the use of his name as a can- 
didate for the superintendency of the Boston 


eral more of the ‘‘Vest-Pocket” series. See 
advertisement. 

The second volume of the Centenary edition 
of ‘‘Bancroft’s History of the United States,” 
issued by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., is now 
ready. The remaining four volumes will be 
issued one each month. 

The dress goods department at Jordan, Marsh 
& Co.’s has special attractions for every lady 
at this opening of the spring season, as some 
very remarkable bargains are there to be found, 
in a great variety of elegant and desirable fab- 
rics, both in colors and blacks. They are of- 
fering 500 pieces black cashmeres at unprece- 
dented prices. See advertisements for descrip- 
tions and prices. 

Friends of the Poughkeepsie bridge enter- 
prise, by which railway trains can come direct 
to Boston from the West—asking for subscrip- 
tions—claim that it will open up to our city the 
great coal-fields of Pennsylvania (insuring one 
dollar less per ton for coal for all New England), 
make another terminus for the great Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and yield what New England 
now most needs, viz., cheap fuel, meat and 











ability in this form of art bey a i 
posted at the entrance of the hall a placard: y erent alt question: 


‘Tickets for sale for this lecture on condition 
that no report is taken of it. Reporters please 
take notice.” The reporters, for a wonder, re- 
garded his wishes. 

William Cullen Bryant has requested of our 
Legislature, through ex-Speaker Kellogg, to 
allow of the presentation of a bill to incorpo- 
rate the ‘‘Bryant Free Library,” which he de- 
sires tu found in his native town, Cummington, 
and does not dare to postpone until next year 
His request was granted. 


Mrs. Goddard has been sojourning at Wash- 
ington, and writes: ‘‘The two new statues at the 
capitol are Greenough’s ‘Governor Winthrop,’ 
which looks much better here than it did in 
Boston, and, in spite of its faults, is pictur- 
esque and rather pleasant to see; and Mead’s 
‘Ethan Allen,’ a huge creature, full of life and 
strength, looking positively boisterous in his 
continental uniform. It is the only statue I 
ever saw which impressed the ears as well as 
the eyes. It is apparently much larger than 
any other in the company of statues, and is cer- 
tainly a great deal louder. There is no monot- 
ony, so far, in the regiment of great men, and 
on the whole the work is good. The bronze 
‘Livingston’ from New York improves with age 
and acquaintance. I like it much more than I 
did a year ago. Poor ‘Lincoln’ still looks weak 
and pathetic, surrounded by the vigorous and 
handsome heroes of other days; and a senti- 
mental girl, called /1 Penseroso by its maker, 
Mosier, looks oddly out of place between ‘Ed- 
ward Livingston’ and ‘George Clinton.’” 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN THEIR 


Dress Goods 


DEPARTMENT : 

1 case Pure Silk and Wool Melange, 
37 1-2c; cost 5Vc to import. 

1 case Diagonal Mohairs---pure--- 
37 1-2c; cost 60c¢ to import. 

1 case Pure Mohairs, beautiful shades 
37 1-2c; sold last season at 75c. 

1 case beautiful quality, pure Silk 
and Wool Pongees, 37 1-2c; sold 
last season at 75ec. 

1 case pure Silk and Wool Serges, 
37 1-2c---a tremendous bargain. 

1 case Fine Glaces, 37 1-2c. 

1 case Argyle Suitings, 37 1-2c. 

1 case Wide Twill Serges, 37 1-2c. 
These bargains are unprecedented in the 


on account of his age. 
Mr. Moncure 1. Conway sailed fox England 
last Saturday, the llth inst. On Friday even- 
ng previous he gave his last lecture in this 
country —a wholly new one —‘‘The English 
State and Statesmen.” It was a study of the 
comparative constitutionalism and politics of 
England and America, and was a kind of cen- 
tennial contribution on Mr. Conway’s part. 
The Liberal Christian says of Mr. M. D. 
Conway’s visit to this country: ‘‘He has won 
great sympathy and respect by his lectures in 
this country, and we may not soon have an- 
other opportunity of hearing his voice or enjoy- 





FOREIGN GLIMPSES. 












& CO. 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 
NEW NUMBER, 


315 & 317 Washington Street, 


Call particular attention to 


NEW LOT 


—OF— 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 


Made from the FINEST ENGLISH MELTONS, 

DIAGONALS, and SILK MIXTURES, cut iv latest 
style. 
Owing to the very dull season, we had the best 
Custom Coat-Makers in Boston make all this work, 
and will guarantee it equal to the finest made to 
order ii Boston. 


Pr ices 


A. 





ipom 2 to $s. 


Freeman, Carey & Co., 
315 & 317 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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my success has 
Does the reader 


raising of such 


me to take another car for the Forty-second 
street depot, where trains were very frequent 


So I will not weary your patience any longer, 
but conclude this veritable history of ways and 





wise somebody's reputation will be somewhat 
damaged. 


accustomed vigor. 
GLOBE THEATER. 
“‘Kighty Days around the World” has been 


thinks that he is as good, if not a little better, 


Queen thought of Mrs. Moulton will ever re- 
than the next man he meets is fairly amazed 


main a profound secret, but what Mrs. Moulton 


THIRD WEEK 


SOUTER  HOOPER'S 
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that “‘it was only every other ‘yaller’ car that 
goes up there!” So L applied my knowledge 
Of the science of ‘‘tiggers” to the question and 
found that the next one would be likely to be 
the right one. On the contrary, several made 
their appearance before the designated ‘“‘yaller” 
one; but, as these things are only the result of 
time, in due order it came and I was on my way 


up town. 
FINDING A TRAIN. 
I said to this conductor—and his number is 
“30,” if you don’t want to ride with him—‘‘Are 
you going to the Grand Central depot?” **Cer- 
*nly!” Poor old man! Whether it was poor 
Wages or too much temptation, [ know not, but 


The Howe memorial tund has reached $1216, 
almost half the amount the committee requircs. 
The municipal elections in Maine, this month, 
have nearly all resulted in favor of the Repub- 
licans. 
The Iowa Senate has rejected the resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives ex- 
tending the elective franchise to women. 
We go to press in anticipation of the celebra- 
tion of the evacuation-day centennial, but the 
promise is of a general holiday, and a beautiful 
evening illumination. 
Our House of Representatives has declined 
to change the marriage laws to accommodate 


as is fit foruse. This contraction has been felt 
in financial circles, and there is a decided call 
for fractional currency. The general impres- 
sion seems to be that this turn of affairs points 
to immediate resumption, and in some quarters 
it is thought that silver will be issued within a 
fortnight, though by just what course this point 
is to be reached, no one will undertake to say. 
At the sub-treasury in this city, there are now 
stored over $3,600,000 in silver :» , the larger 
portion of which has been there for months, 
preparatory to resumption. All that is now 
wanting is the requisite order from the Treasury 
authorities at Washington. 

President Hopkins lately gave this temperance 


Dr. John S. Jones las written another grand 
historical drama, called ‘*Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
which is intended as a centennial offering, and 
is being performed to crowded houses. The 
incidents are strikingly presented, and the com- 
pany is engaged in it almost without exception. 
Dr. Jones will intensify largely the young peo- 
ple’s conception of revolutionary events by this 
play. 

HOWARD ATHENEUM. 

Constant variety and interest, with an old- 

time minstrel show, delight the patrons. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The concert to-morrow (Sanday) evening will 
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graph letters of Cotton Mather sold for $3.12|!*—>ad- Go to a gunmaker, and instead of 
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George Washington, President, and Edmund he will drag out his books and read over a list 
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signed by Washington, Timothy Pickering and reverentially unroll for your respectful con- 
Joseph Hiller, 1786, for $10; a small MS templation the hallowed satinet from which 
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of Philip Melancthon, for $1.50; letter from some Marquis of Carabas has had a pair of 
Samue! Adams, Philadelphia, Nov. 14, 1775, to breeches, and if you do not sea awe-struck 
Hon. James Warren, Watertown, Mass., for and impressed he looks grieved. So with the 
$20; letter from R. H. Lee, New York, July trades all through; there’s no end of this sort 
ows » - re = , . . . 

24, 1785, for $5; letter from Washington, Mt. of flunkeyism, and it surprises me, for I had 
Vernon, July 23, 1782, for $22 thought that lords were so plenty nowadays that 
TI ; a os fall hi they didn’t count for much, an! that in England 
D.Sc money was as good as another's. 


46 and 48-Inch 


BLACK CASHMEREN, 


They will offer some 500 pieces Wide 
Black Cashmeres at prices which will in- 
sure a great rush and a speedy disposition 
of the whole lot. These bargains are sim- 
ply remarkable. 

100 Pieces 48-inch wide BLACK CASH- 
MERES, warranted all-wool, at 87 1-2c. 


This is Unprecedented. 


150 Pieces, 48 inches wide, at 95 cents. 
Previously sold at $1.12 1-2. 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


Successors of Beal § Hooper. 


mechs tf 


MRS. WHITNE)Y'S NEW STORY, 
SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS. 


2 vols. l6mo. 83.00, 

This is Mrs. Whitney's longest storv and her best. 
The characters are trom New E and, the scene is 
mostly in Europe. ‘The descriptions are admirable, 
the love-making attractive, and the whole work tull 
of Mrs. Wh.tney’s most characteristic excellences, 


ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS. 


Vols. 16 and 17 in “Little Classies” edition of HAW- 
THORNE’S WORKS. 2 vols. $2.50. 
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the horses were taken off. There we stood in 
the middle of the street for full fifteen minutes. 
Jventured finally to inquire when we would be 
likely to ‘‘move on,” and the overstocked and 
befogged officer of the road assured me, with a 
vacant smile, **’'won’t b’long, mum; th’ hoss ’s 
los’ ’s shoe, mum, tha’s all; ’twon’t b'long!” 
flow convenient a vlacksmith must have been 
just then! But we started again, after the poor 
horses had been thus involuntarily refreshed. 
And after skirting the city and obtaining reced- 
ing views of the immense coal deposits of the 
“National Coalyard” my eyes were at last sat- 
istied with viewing the ‘‘Grand Central” loom- 
ing up in thedistance. But, when at last there, 
where should | enter among all that labyrinth 


of doors! My only resource in a strange city 


Another hearing has been had on the church 
taxation question, at which Messrs. R. P. Hal- 
lowell and Charles E. Pratt spoke at length 
against further exemption. 

Fast-day April 13th; but why has the first 
Thursday been ignored? Do we see in this ap- 
pointment a desire to bring the Puritan Fast- 
day nearer “the Church’s” Good-Friday ? 
David A. Wells has been nominated by the 
Democrats, and John T. White of Norwich by 
the Republicans tor the vacant seat of Repre- 
sentative Starkweather in the third Connecticut 
Congressional district. 

The Senate has ordered the woman-suffrage 
constitution-amendment resolve to a third read- 


ing by a vote of 17 to 10. Mr. Stedman made 


the subject. It was, I think, as early as 1832 
or 1833. There were two hotels in the place, 
both selling liquor as a matter of course, and 
three or four stores that retailed three or four 
hogsheads each, annually. No one seemed to 
suppose the traffic wrong. But, one Sunday, 
Dr. Hewitt, then of Bridgeport, preached two 
tremendous sermons on the subject; and now 
note the effect of a trained conscience when it 
is enlightened! The next day both hotels and 
every store in town stopped selling! I have 
never known such an effect produced by any 
discourse, or any two discourses, before or 
since. A public sentiment was created that has 
never died out. For a long time the traffic 
was wholly suppressed, and has never been re- 
sumed in the stores since.” 


voices— Miss Clunsen, Miss Jolinson and Messrs. 
Wiggin and Spencer. The programme is very 
choice. 

AMATEUR DRAMATICS. 

Mr. Lorin F. Deland, manager and leading 
man of the ‘‘Park Dramatic Club,” was the re- 
cipient of a complimentary benefit at the Mu- 
seum, on Tuesday afternoon of this week. The 
play chosen was ‘‘Money,” and it was in every 
way a superior performance. Mr. Deland as 
“Alfred Evelyn,” showed careful study and 
great painstaking, making of it an admirable 
performance, although we think him better in 
heavier parts, such as ‘St. Lo,” ‘Sir Giles Over- 
reach,” ete. Constant applause greeted Mr. 
Deland’s best speeches, and he can well con- 


“John Paul” has been in Westminster Abbey, 
too, and writes a glowing description of what he 
there beheld. He thinks the air on a February 
day is chill and not over-fragrant. Abundant 
reward was given him, however, in reading and 
copying aucient epitaphs, and he gives a very 
interesting series of them in his letter. He 
concedes that ‘King Sebert ani his Queen 
Athelyodn” must have first erected a church on 
the site, since Sir Christopher Wren delved in 
the earth in vain for traces of earlier Roman 
structures. In the edifice, with its slumbering 
dead and its memorial marbles, eloquent in its 
vast silence as are the Pyramids, he saw the in- 
carnated past, brooding above the ashes of dead 
kings and of great men of departed genera- 
tions, a mighty sermon to the visitor on the 


sold as a great bargain at $1.25. This 
is the cheapest lot of BLACK CASH- 
MERES ever offered in Boston. 

50 Pieces, 48 inches wide, at $1.12 1-2, 
Previously sold at $1.37 1-2. 

150 Pieces, 48 inches wide, very heavy 
and fine, at $1.25. 


These are a tremendous’ bargain, 
would not be dear at $1.75, 


that ‘‘a belief in the devil is no longer neces- 
sary to entitle a member of the Church of Eng- 
land to have the sacrament administered to 
him.” This came about through a quarrel be- 
tween said Cook and Jennings, the former a 
vicar who had refused to administer the com- 
munion to the latter on the ground that he did 
not believe in a personal devil. Mr. Jennings 
did not wish to be excluded, and had the money 
and patience to carry the matter through the 
ecclesiastical courts, with the above-stated re- 
sults. This (says the Liberal Christian) is 
truly gratifying for any who have entertained 
secret doubts about the personality of the re- 
spectable old party whese name is not frequent- 
ly mentioned in good society. We can now get 


and 











We cannot too urgently recommend an 
early call to secure one of these Great Bar- 
gains, as every one on examining these 
truly beautifal goods will be bound to ac- 
knowledge that 


NO SUCH VALUES 
HMMave ever been given in the 








ship. 
GOLDSMITIDS Deserted Village and Traveller. 
Vols. 4, 10, 11, 12. 0f * Vest-Pocket Series.” Illustrated. 
50 cents each, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES Rf. OSG00D & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Sent, postpaid, on 
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NOW READY: 
VOL. II. CENTENARY EDITION, 


BANCROFT'S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thoroughly revised edition. To be completed in 6 
monthly volumes. I2Zmo. Cloth. 2.25 per vol 
“It does such justice to its noble subject as to au: 
persede the necessity o! any future work of the same 
kind."—Edward Everett. 
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ny vines thriving 


together—the lame and the lazy, the high and 


The school-board has elected William Nich- 


colored man came in, bringing a pitcher of | 


Manager Field, Mrs. Vincent assisted the Club 





of the playshops have a bright, gay appearance 
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ticket-citice. There it was right before me like 
a huge pagoda, and guarded by another police- 
man with a big stick in his hand. I afterwards 
learned, while watching affairs, that this stick 
was used ina mechanical sort of manner to as- 
sure the female portion of the crowd that they 
could approach the window without fear! Next 


inquiring, **Where is the train for Yonkers?” 


taken as one of the two remaining appointees. 
She would prove a most wise counsellor. 

It has been said the New Hampshire election 
was fought by the newspapers. The Boston 
Herald, which has thousands of circulation in 
that State, was steadily against the Republicans, 
whose majority is larger than expected, as the 


aggregate vote is larger than ever. Has “‘inde- 





‘Where is it, Jim?” queried the knight of the 


and the old man’s face brightened up at once. 
Turning to a number of gentlemen who were 
standing near, he said: ‘Gemmen, | heered dis 
mornin’ dat de perlice had 'rested my old missis, 
and [ cum here to see her, and dey wouldn’t 
Dat ole lady, gemmen, was a rich 
She raised 


lemme in. 
woman onst, and [ was her servant. 
me from a small chile, and when [ heered of de | 
trouble she was in I felt jest like erying; and 





Jeff. Davis last orated at New Orleans to the 
Mexican-war veterans. 

Mr. George Young and wife, formerly of 
Young’s Hotel, are on a tour to Washington 
and the Southern States. 

Prince Oscar, the second son of the King of 
Sweden, a lad sixteen years old, will visit the 
Philadelphia exhibition, and be there on the 
Fourth of July. 


who had much leisure and who is naturally of 
a serious and laborious disposition, had under 
taken a great work. He had been a soldier in 
the army of the North, and had played a credit- 
able part in the unfortunate campaign of the 
Virginian peninsula. He had followed, day 
after day, from Europe, after his return to Eng- 
land, the movement of the armies in which he 
had left many friends, and which had been or- 


night at the Gaité, when, having lingered a few 
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minutes after the performance, she beheld the NOW HAVE OPEN AT RETAIL, 


entire corps of women shrouding the seats in | 
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voluminous dusters and hanging brown linen on | 
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FRENCH DRESS GOODS 


The work of educating the lower orders of 
the Egyptians appears to be a difficu't one, 
owing to various superstitions against it on the 
part of the natives, and when children are a lit- 
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¥ was all in his legs, and ‘‘Jim” a little, wiry fel- | 
| speculator, with liabilities estimated at a million | [ took all de money I had in de world and fetched | Western operations, has just died at Chicago, 


maew, whose vigor, if he had any, was certainly 
not in his head! ‘Il o'clock!" Two mortal 
hours in that huge waiting-room! Well, as my 
motto always is to make the best of things, my 


and a half of dollars. When he gave the $250,- 
000 to the Methodist seminary at Madison, N. | 
J., he said he would ‘*go into Wall street and | 


it to her.’ He then advanced toward the dock | 
calling her by name, and when she appeared 
said: ‘Old misses, here’s suthin’ I done brought 


at the age of 65. 
Robert Collyer has been in town this week, 
cheery and buoyant as ever. He participated 





You was kind to me onst, yer 


periority over their fellows and makes them an | 


| 
acquisition to tradespeople. There has been | T TQ RS 
noble and self-denying work there, much of it | AT OU R U SUAL LOW PRICES. 
by our own country-people, who have, at Alex- wee will also open an Endless Variety of 
andria, at Cairo and at Siout, in Middle Egypt, | low priced goods, including. 


write a comprehensive history of the civil war 


in America. 
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me.” The old woman burst into tears as she : . 
accepted the bounty of her former slave, and sub- The remains of the Inte Lady Augusta seg 
sequently she emancipated herself from drunken: | ley, wife of the rb Dean of West- 
ness by signing the temperance pledge.” | minster, were buried at Westminster Abbey on 
| March 9. Queen Victoria and her daughters, 


signed, and all information concerning it 
can by interested parties be obtained of 
E. R. ANDREWS. 

It 


Financial Agent. 


philosophy didn’t fail me here. So I looked on 


The statue of Edward Bates of St. Louis, who 
was Attorney-General under President Lincoln, 
will be unveiled in Forest park, St. Louis, on 
The statue was made by 
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The new building of the Young Men's Chris- 
; tian Union on Boylston street was dedicated | 

Wednesday afternoon with appropriate cere- | 
| monies. A number of distinguished gentlemen | 
Addresses were made by Henry | 


intently. 
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FRENCH DE BEIGE at 
with much disfavor by the Mohammedans, as 


cess of its contemporary, the Christian Union. 
| He regards the latter evidently as a heretical | 


OF OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


the expression of the son of one of the Doctors 


of Divinity who could not fully fellowship the . Mrs. Fassett, an artist formerly of Chicago, 


y England States. : h i 
ture, if might not swing on its hinges in due 
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ommercial inter- 
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season! Yonder comes aspecimen of the genus 
mo with a laborious bag swinging from his 
sulder, and an umbrella and cane. Why the | 
repressible cane? If steps are lagging and 


iveble, and need to be supported, then it would 





seem the umbrella might be useful for that duty, | 
under the circumstances; but no; the snobbish | 


cane, Which belongs so exclusively to the hair- 


great iconoclast, and as giving in some degree 


‘the philosophy of the protesting majority. This 


latter will be-More plainly seen in the second 
half of the discourse, which was preached on 
the anniversary of Mr. Parker's settlement in 
Boston. 

The long-contested suit against Tweed’s prop- 


‘that all available facts adverse to Mr. Beecher | 
and pertinent to the issue be properly sub- | 
mitted”—somebody “‘who can bring to the task | 
the dignity of an honored character and posi- | 
tion, the force of a cultivated and balanced 
mind, the dispassionate calmness of a heart | 
without malice or prepossession, and the pure 
candor of a soul working not for victory but tor 


He | 


organization, and not to be fellowshipped! 
should send for Moody and Sankey. 
It was just two years from the death of Sen- 


/ ator Sumner that his devoted friend, William | ; 


| 


S. Robinson (‘*Warrington”), joined him in the 
celestial kingdom. Dr. Barto) said of the lat-| 
ter at the funeral services that he was a man of 


now in Washington, has painted a portrait, 
more than life-size, of Judge Miller in his robe 
of office, and is now at work upon one of the 
same size of Chief-Justice Waite, which prom- 


they tend to break the system long prevalent, 37 1-2 cts. Cheap at 50c. 
which has made women to be looked upon as D9 Clases FRENCH CASHI- 
toys rather than friends and companions. } MERE BEIGE, war- 
ranted All-Wool, in beau- 
tiful Browns and Grays, 
at 50 cents. A GREAT 
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ises to be excellent. : | 
How much greater is the power of an old 


song, with simple air and words, than that of | 
those more difficult and artistic ones which | 
sometimes throw professional musicians into 
}ecstacies of delight! It may not be because 


Four pictures of the late Vice-President Wil- 
son have already been painted—one by Bick- 
nell, one by Darius Cobb, one by Mr. Stokes, 
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in returning 


eitle the newly- 


its interests to in- 


trom wearing their back hair in the dictatorial | 
manner which demands such concession to snob- | 
dom! 

So the minutes fly, the groups ever changing | 
like the figures in a kaleidoscope, ull 11 o’cluck | 
is at hand; my train at last appears in sight, 
wa a very few minutes finds me within it. 

~The car is well-filled, with here-and-there a 
seat for one with some stranger; and, as I have 
served quite an apprenticeship among strangers 


for the city of six and a half millions. The 
case was tried before a select jury, and David 
Dudley Field, who fought for Tweed all through 
with his usual desperation and resort to techni- 


| ealities, took the occasion to make explanation 


and detense of himself, but offered nothing new. 


Advices from New Orleans indicate that Gov. 
Kellogg will appoint ex-Gov. Warmoth United 
States Senator. Warmoth was a Greeley man 
in 1872, and until lately has not been in harmony 


ness to take hold of the work—assume this bur- 
then. Or rather, let some member or members 
of that church (informally designated, if not 
formally) come forward, at the earliest practi- 
cable day, with the charges and the proof, which, 
it would seem, are in some degree of readiness. 
If the same learned, honored and beloved breth- 
ren who came to Brooklyn as a committee to 
bring the Andover Letter (and at whose desire, 
if I am not misinformed, that document was 


Senator Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania was, 
on the 8th inst., seventy-seven years of age, 


and although his life has been a very active one | 
he possesses yet all the bodily and mental en-. 


ergy of ayoung man. He is tall, erect. slender, 
with a crown of white hair, and a pleasant ex- 
pression of countenance. He came from good 
—having fought at the battle of Celloden in 
1745, and afterward served in the army which, 


Scotch’stock, his grandfather—Donaid Cameron | 49 the Hudson, Miss Hallyck’s home, had been | precious kernel within it. 


anticipation of the commission fur Faneuil Hall. | home scenes of love and affection, and appeals | 


}to sentiments and feelings that could not be SHEPARD NORWELL & C0 
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Miss Mary Hallock, who illustrated ‘The | awakened otherwise. 
. x ” “cc ene? | > -— 
Hanging of the Crane” and ‘‘Mabel Martin”! pozisuep manners have often made scoun- WINTER STREET. 1 


so admirably, though her name was recently | drels successful, while the best of men, by theirs Se : s 
changed to Mrs. Foote. will not abandon her | hardness and coolness, have done themselves | } 
Rocutifal ast ia her Califovoie ts Milton | incalculable injury—the shell being so rough | | 
eautitul art in her California home. Milton, | hat the world could not believe there was a 
2 inspirati Po r rel- | flung down his cloak in the mud for proud Eliz- 
ents sienna“ pageant } cheth yee walk on, his career in life woald acarce- | VOLTAIC ELECTRIC PLASTER, 
rag shi tig s ily have been worth recording. Scores of men | for local pains, lameness, soreness, weakne=s. numb- 
still more the scenery she loved has been) have been successful in lite by pleasing man- | ness, and inflammation ot the lungs. liver, kidneys, 


y 
marls t 


Had Raleigh never 
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MR. AMOS BECKFORD, JR., for 
many years with E. H. BRABROOK, an- 
nounces that he has changed his location, and 
can now be found at the establishment of Messrs. 
SOUTHER & HOOVER, Manufacturers and 
Furniture, Draperies, Bedding, 
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The Religiousnes of Theodore Par- 
er. 


Eighth Congrega- 


t lo 
A Sermon before the Twenty” 13, 1876, 


tional Society of Boston, 
W.,C4GANNETT. 
o that a little boy in Lex- 


: ° 
it io many yours *9 for school and took the 


i ne day late } 
wr asst oho fields. Suddenly by his 


side there was & venerable man, lovely - = 
face, but somewhat terrible, withal, wLo wa - 
with him and spoke of what a bright boy migh 
do and be. Then he vanished as weirdly as se 
came, leaving no vesuge 1n the village that “ H 
a presence had indeed been there. Only in ”y 
boy’s heart the memory burned. He often said, 
in after-life, ‘*No _ cao tell what inspiration 
e to me in that hour. 

” Sauna thirty years passed by, and a party of 
men passed a vote in Boston that that boy, 
Theodore Parker, ‘‘should have a chance to be 
heard” in the city; and he shortly stood before 
you—it was Feb. 16, 1845; some of you can 
yet remember it—in the Melodeon, and spoke a 
sermon on ‘*The —* ot Religion for a 
. od an Individual.” s 
laa years more passed by, and again he 
stood betore you, in the Music Hali—it was the 
New Year's Sunday ot 1859—spesking as one 
still ostracised trom the pulpits; yea, as one 
for whom earnest en prayed in neighboring 
churches that “God would put a hook in that 
man’s jaws so that he might not be able to 
speak ;” stoud and told you of “What Religion 
May Do for a Man.” And the mouth was closed. 

‘They printed that sermon. It was the last 
he ever preached to you or any one. The tirst 
words and the last, then, in this ministry which 
made Theodore Parker's bame 80 loved and 
dreaded were on one theme—the importance 
nd the glory of religion. 
2 Once Sean the year went by, and when the 
months brought back the early flowers he was 
lying un his death-bed in Florence. Aud, look- 
ing up one day into a new triend’s face, as if he 
felt himself a flower found there by a late- 
comer, he whispered, in a wandering mood : ‘I 
have sometiung to tell you; there are two Theo- 
dore Perkers now. Oue is dying here in Italy, 
the other I have planted in America. He will 
live there and finish my work.” 

It is a Sunday, then, of memories for you— 
the anniversary of the February Sunday when 
first the tathers of the parish gave a greeting to 
the Roxbury heretic that became their minis- 
ter; that boy on whom the mysterious saluta- 
tion in the fields so long before had tallen like 
a call from heaven to be ‘about his Father's 
business ;” that wan who said in dying that he 
should not cease to be a minister in America 
He never spoke a truer word than that. Since 
that day, in the churches, both Orthodox and 
Unitarian, the flow of faith bas gone on broad- 
ening, deepening; and, in part, from the strong, 
rushing stream which his words poured into it 
Especially have the Unitarian churches felt his 
torce. The Unitarian Association of England 
is at this very moment strugglins over the 
question Whether or not to publish an edition 
ot his works; and if Parker were still living 
among us here, there is hardly, so far as **views” 
are concerned, a minister whose presence would 
be more weicome now in halt the Unitarian 
pulpits—he whose presence in his life-me 
would almost have split the parish, and whose 
works, with the odium of that old parish-split- 
ting reputation on them, are still not sold by the 
Unitarian Association in Boston. 

What better can | do, then, than to speak of 
the “Religion” which he made his first words 
and his fast in Boston, and which, between the 
first and the last, he had so constantly empha- 
sized within men’s hearing? What was this re- 
ligion which the churches would have none ot, 
while to him so precivous—the religion of Theo- 
dore Parker? 1 mean—tor the subject must be 
narrowed as much as possivle—1 mean by ‘re- 
ligion” not the life, the morality, but that which 
he preached, that which he so often used to say 
a man peeds besides morality, those conscious 
convictions and trusts out of which, when loy- 
ally obeyed, high morality and the noble living 
spring. What was this religion in its sources? 
what was il in its growth? what was it as a 8ys- 
tem of ductrine? and what as teeling in his 
heart? ‘These shall be the knots upon our 
thread. It will, of course, be to some of you 
a familiar story—not less pleasant because fa- 
miliar. 

ITS SOURCES. 

The sources.— He was born religious. The 
sources were his mother and his tather. He 
tells us so himself, and wany times; for a min- 
ister who preaches only tron his own experi- 
ence, as Parker did, writes many passages of 
his own biography into the sermons. And, as 
in Jeremy ‘Taylor's sermons, the words ‘*So 
have I seen” grow welcome on the page be- 
cause they lead in some bit of poetry-in-prose, 
so in Parker's sermons the words **l knew a 
boy once” grow welcome because so often they 
lead in the child who was father of the speaking 
man. He tells us himseM that he was born 
religious. ‘The mother gave him his religious 
heart; the father his religious head. ‘Religion 
was the inheritance my mother gave—gave me 
in my birth—gave me in her teachings. Many 
sons have been better born than I; few have 
had so good a mother.” That mother was a 
hard-pressed, hard-working farmer's wite, with 
no culture, but thoughttul, gentle, startlingly 
nice sometimes in her perceptions, and with a 
silent brook of poetry stealing through her inner 
being but all grown over with housewitery ; lov- 
ing the holier parts of the Bible—less as Bible 
than as holy; ioving to repeat hymns—not the 
Calvinisuc ones; with a deep sense of God as 
the all present Father. She was a ‘Transcen- 
dentalist betore the name. The story of her 
answer when Theodore in-petticoats asked her 
**Who was it, mother, told me not to strike the 
tortoise ?"—**Sowe people call it conscience, 
Theodore, but I preter to call it the voice of 
God in the seul of man,” has become a little 
Sunday-schovol classic. lt is popular enough 
to be winning variations like a myth; for Eng- 
lish Dean Stanley, in the island where they 
don’t have tortuises and do have liveries, quot- 
ing the story in an Oxtord sermon, has turned 
the little feilow’s stick intu # stone that he was 
going to let fly, not at a spotted tortuise, but a 
tootman! 

The mother died when the boy was about ten 
years old, and that may bave helped in the boy’s 
spiritual growth. Ctuldren are not wholly to 
be pitied when sume protector, who stands tor 
love and goodness, vanishes in death. Thence- 
forward all the hume holds a presence appeal- 
ing to w finer sense than eyes and ears, appeal- 
ing tur a tenderness of thought; Uienceforward 
the prayer, the wystery of lite, the world tuat 
is not seen, God himself, become more real to 
the little mind, because ail are associated with 
a vivid and reverent memory. Parker the man 
could never speak of the mother-love without 
emotion. It renamed God tor him. And on 
the day he wouid always Ury to Visit the un- 
marked mound and bring home the first violets. 
Here is her picture idealized and haloed in 
purity, as he ouce showed it in a sermon :— 

“There was once a boy, burn in an humble 
way, In times more primitive than ours; and 
when he came trom school of a winter allternoon 
commonly found lis wother, some five-and- 
forty years older than himself, sitting by the 
chimney-corper, clad in a brown, homespun, 
woolen dress, with a cotton kerchiet on her 
shoulders, a plain cap halt-hiding her thin gray 
hairs, spinning flax on a three-legged wheel. 
But when he grew a man, thirty years after the 
violets had bioomed on that moiher’s unmarked 
grave, he remembered her as the most Deauuitul 
person; the homespun dress, the cotton ker- 
chiet, the plain cap, the three-legged stool, were 
all beauutul likewise, aud made a picture in his 
mind which no Raphael could equal in lovell- 
ness.” 

The head came more from the father’s side. 
That father was an unimaginative, grave New 
England tarmer, one of the Kind, not rare in 
Yankee-land, who could ask questions and 
think vut answers tor himself, or argue down an- 
other's answer; but itis rare to find New Eng: | 
land tarmers who, cut of tenderness or taste, | 
call the deacon in tu kill the caives, anu whe 
cap use logarithms and will read political econ- 
omy at night and rise betore daylight to read 
history and metaphysics. But such was Theo- 
dore’s father. And in religious beliets he, too, 
was in advance—an outspoken Unitarian before 
that name. 

With this father and this mother behind him 
in his nature and beside him in his home, from 
whom he says—and how much it is to say !—he 
never heard a single irreligious or superstitious 
word, is it wonderiul that head and he irt were 
both so furnished tor religivousness’ Yes, so 
furnished, it still is wondertul. The means do 
Pot seem equal to all that result of brain and 
soul. Phere were ten children, bi 
Why should the apples have clustered so thickly 
Upor that Lopmost . ough of all the tree? Why 
Should the star-dust of the tamily-soul have 
gathered to that one surpassing star, tie voung- 








Who can tell? But so it was, and we must be- 


ran vena gece ae eT 
eo 


-—of a vague, dim, mysterious somewhat which 


about all, and in all, which you could not com- 


your ears, ) ; : 
yet felt and longed after with such perplexity ot 


you did, no one word 


neither, and as individuals would no longer ex- 
change with him; and, inasmuch as he went on 
preaching his denials of miracle and revelation 
whenever he had a chance, and by his alliance 
committed tbem before the public to acqui- 
escence is these denials, they were put to their 
wits’ ead to hoist a signal of distellowship, which 
should be signa:, and vet not be unfair. 
vanish him trom the **Boston Association ot 
the last. | Ministers” they had no right; and did not do it. 
| Sentence him tor heresy, ot course they couid | 
not, though they had some friendly conterence- | 
| trials, expressing trank opinions ali round. 
j they could cut him out trom his turn at the 
est, and lett the other spaces in the usual nebula? j vid * 





not much—was spent for books; 
hours he could take from play or spare from 
work or steal from sleep—they were not many | 
—were given to study; and whenever he vis- | 
ited a place unknown before, behind some bush 
he knelt and prayed this simple prayer: ‘Help 
me, O God, to be a wise and a good man!” | 

And here is another sermon-page that pic- | 
tures his own memory of himself: ‘‘Perhaps aj 
few of you remember a time when you had a 
sentiment—it was more a feeling than a thought 


lay at the bottom of all things, was above all, 


prehend nor yet escape from. You seemed a 
part of it, or itof you; you wondered that you | 
could not see with your eyes, nor hear with 
nor touch with your hands what you 


indistinctness. Sometimes you loved it; some- 
times you feared. You dared not name if, or, if 
was name enough for so 
changeable a thing. Now you felt it in the 
sunshine, then in the storm; now it gave life, 
then it took life away. You connected it with 
all that was strange and uncommon; now it 
was a great loveliness, then an ugliness of in- 


and all the deeper, and his 








feeling stronger that he was 
ground of absolute free in- 


born to stand to his 
iry in religion. 
are in ‘all this which was the more to blame? 
If blame be the right word for either party 
where both parties were acting honestly and as 
by consciences compelled, I think fair judgment 
would bear hardest against Mr. Parker. The 
ministers were the many and he the one; but 
theirs was the error of weakness, of the smaller 
faith, tue dimmer mind—his was the error of 
the strong man, upbraiding, ridiculing, fain 
compelling an acceptance of his clearer vision. 
But in truth neither was very much to blame. 
Such breaks—they do involve heart-breaks usu- 
ally, and trights and half-dishonesties, hard 


' words and sorrows afterwards—are a part of na- 


ture’s process of growth, and must sometimes 
occur. He who submits with least hard-feeling 
and hard-hitting is int.ocent and wise. 
THE PROPHET AT HIS POST. 

Well, this contlict with the Boston ministers 
led to that proposal that ‘Theodore Parker 
should have a chance to be heard in Boston”— 
the emphasis falls on ‘*should,” against those 
ministers. Freeman Clarke, only three weeks 
before, had lost a goodly part of his young par- 
ish b he, too, said the ‘‘should,” and of- 





definite deformity. In a new place you missed 
it at first; but it soon came back, travelling 
with the child, a constant companion at lergth. 
All men do not remember this, I think ; 
only a few, in whom religious consciousness 
began early. But we have all of us been 
through this nebulous period of religious his- 
tory.” 
ITS GROWTH. ae 

Now, given a quick and deep religious con- 
sciousness like this in a boy, what that boy will 
come to believe and teach and be\the prophet of, 
depends still very largely on his, age and his 
surroundings. Though witha long tether, the 
genius is still tethered to the year in which he 
lives. Had this Theodore been born thirty 
years sooner, and been the same boy Theodore, 
he would not have known German probably, 
or, if he had, there was very little German 
criticism and philosophy, such as he afterwards 
fed on, to be read. He would have had the 
Greek and Latin, to be sure; he would have 
had Ralph Cudworth and Henry More, those 
old English Transcendentalists of the seven- 
teenth century, and certain other mystics whom 
he much delighted in. He would have had 
the English Deists and the French Infidels; 
and doubtless their Bible arguments would have 
given him pause—but pause, quite likely, pre- 
lude to some onset all along their line, charging 
home upon them to demand surrender in the 
name of Jehovah and the human Constituticn, 
and probably also to save the exegesis and the 
“evidences.” He might have been sume later 
Bishop Butler, certifying revealed religion by 
analogies with natural; another Dr. Clarke, to 
elaborate a ‘‘proof” of God; a more vigorous 
Lardner to detend the credibility of gospel his- 
tory. He would have been familiar with the Sog- 
lish Unitarians, Priestley, Lindsey, Belsham ; 
and bold Jonathan Mayhew of West Church, and 
James Freeman of King’s Chapel, the fathers of 
American Unitarianism, would have had in him 
a son who would probably have broken through 
that silence in which the Boston ministers so 
very slowly made up their minds to accept that 
name of evil omen. He would have seconded 
Buckminster, or more likely led him, in the 
novel passion tor critical editions of the New 
Testament; might have attacked the new An- 
dover school-creed betore Thacher, would have 
stood by Andrews Norton’s side and echoed his 
defiance of the orthodox. The Anthology mag- 
azine would certainly have had more thorns 
among its flowers; and the Christian Disciple, 
if Noah Worcester had let in his articles, in- 
stead of going with his adversary two miles, 
would have gone after him right readily the 
twain. And Channinz—I doubt if that gentle 
soul would then have been the first to horrity 
the Trinitarian world with words about ‘the 
central gallows of the universe” and to bear the 
brunt of the Unitarian battle—though I doubt, 
too, if impetuous ‘‘Parker Unitarianism” would 
have proved so wise and noble or so successful 
a movement as even “Channing Unitarianisim” 
proved. : 

But Parker's young manhood fell in years 
after all this work was done, and when those 
early battle-cries were dying out, and when the 
thinkers in their quiet studies had already be- 
gun to pioneer new paths of thought, and when 
the pastures of German criticism and philosophy 
had become more rich and more accessible. 
And the farmer's boy with the big head went 
in and bent it down and browsed omnivorously. 
His tether was fastened to 1830, and it allowed 
him range through all Dr. Francis’ new books 
at Watertown, and then through many an unread 
corner of the Cambridge library. By the time 
he reached his first pulpit at West Koxbury he 
was getting possession of his ‘‘system,” and, to 
judge by lus letters, Bible criticism had gotten 
strong possession of him. Miracles were fall- 
ing out und Gouspei-authenticities were getting 
very doubtful. The tamous ‘Transcendental 
Era” was just setting in—?. ¢., a spiritual cyclone 
was beginning among the Boston Unitarians— 
almost a religious French revolution in minia- 
ture. Only the powers of stir in this case vame 
trom above, not trom below; it was down-heaval 
by an inbreak from the heavens of thought, not 
an upheaval from the lower stolidities. This 
movement had a three-fold aspect. It announc- 
ed (1) a new philosophy; (2) a new search into 
the sacred places of the Biole and church-his- 
tory, search that spared nothing—dogma, mira- 
cle, revelation itseif—that did not authenticate 
its sanctity to the most unsympathetic reason; 
and then (3) all sorts of new philanthropics. 
In part it was of native origin, a normal con- 
tinuation of the Unitarian movement; in part 
a foreign cnovement, making itself felt across 
the ocean here by books and through transla- 
tions. Looked at broadly, it was the little 
American counterpart of the great revulsion 
that had been going on for several years in Ger- 
many, France, England, under tamous leaders— 
the nineteenth-century revulsion from the old 
sensational philosophy and the church-traditions 
that had so long been fixed and buttressed there- 
upon. But here, too, it had its native seer, and 
second as a seer to none; his home was Con- 
cord, but now-and-then he came down from 
Galilee to Jerusalem to deliver lectures in the 
Temple. And he had active aids and seconds, 
a tew of whom still linger honored in our mid. 
It was a small circle, but a most enthusiastic 
one, trom whose radiations of one sort or an- 
other Came very wuch of good to our last Mas- 
sachusetts generation. f 

it was into this age, into these surroundings, 
that that boy with the deep religious conscious- 
ness entered as he grew on to manhood. They 
shaped him, finished making him into the Theo- 
dure Parker whom we came to know. The re- 
iigious sensibility that amid the conditions of a 
century betore might have made a rival—and 
yet a brother—to Jonathan Edwards, and put a 
heart-flame into that cuol liberalism of the New 
England divines, and largely changed the tu- 
ture history of Congregationalism in the land; 
or that amid the conditions of a halt-century be- 
jore might have made a wore impetuous substi- 
tute for Channing and torced an earlier spring 
tor Unitarianism ; thay religious sensibility amid 
tue Conditivns in which it happened to appear, 
furnished forth the stormiest heretic that Chris- 
uanity has known since Thomas Paine berated 
ut, and the must enthusiastic, God-driven proph- 
et ot Latter-Day faith that the latter days have 
yet produced! 

THE HERETIC OF UNITARIANISM. 

I must stop a momeut to dwell on the conflict 
with Unitarianism which ripened him tor his 
wission and piaced him as a detached man int 
organize 4 new party, or rather to inspire one. | 
For it was ap essential process in the ripening, | 
and determined that attitude and tone. The | 
nutshell that boids the kernel of that conflict is | 





‘this: The Unitarianism in which Parker was 


brought up and ordained a minister stood tor 
free inquiry in religion wtth the miraculous 
Christian revelation. It stood, ¢. ¢., on two 
tundamentals, the first limited by the second, 
although the tact of such limitauon had never 
belore been torced upon tuil consciousness. | 


fo Parker Unitarianism soo: came to stand tor | not eve 


tree inquiry in religion with or without the 
clauion, and increasingly without it—2. e., ot 
the two fundamentals he accepted only the first, 
but that one absolutely; and he insisted that 
this half alone stall made good Unitarianism as 
weil as good Christianity. Tne Boston minis- 
ters thought otherwise, thought that it made 


But | 


*Tuursday lecture” by giving up their own | 


|turns, and then receiving them individually | 


lieve that the Lite that lives itseif out in genius, | back trom the owner of the lecture—with him 


as 10 the apples or the stars, 
law. So at was. 
born in the hundred-year vid tarm-house. 

telis us how he used to lie upon the grass, 
Most a baby, wondering at tie rolling clouds; 
how he pondered over the mystery of that in- 
ward voice; bow he struggled over the lurid 
thoughts which the New England Primer put 


18 Nut Without its | | 


/on preaching betore his flock. This was the 
whole extent of the active persecution. 
Test consisted in the cold shoulder. 
of course, Was effectual. And it must be added | 


ettout! Sothatthey did. And, turther, some | 


A religious genius had been | of them, managers of a city-mission, felt it in- | 
He | cumbent on them to remove the missionary be- | 
al- | Cause 


he telt it necessary to let the heretic go 


The 
But that, | 


in : i 
to bis head at schoul, and sobbed himseit to | that two or three pastors in their tright turned 








Sleep at might with the prayer 
that I may not be damned!” 
struggled out of it; telis us how all things began | t 
to mingle with the thought of God to him; how 
early le began to feel that he Was to be a min- 4 
ister, and Low—but 1 will quote again: ‘I knew 
a boy, a poor man’s son; he was touched with a 
noble love of wisdom and learned culture, and 
all the money he could earn or save—and it was 


“O God, I beg 
unul at last he 





phiets no less hot, 


more Conservative pusition, 
belief in Revelation, 
sition, on the other hand, grew more pronounced 
by sermon, lecture, book, 


esoteric, thinking in their studies what they did | 
not dare to utter in their pulpits. 


All this took | 
hree or tour years and much hot talk and pam- | 
during which time the min- | 
sters and their people settled into a more and | 
emphasizing their | 
while Parker's radical po- 


| that path lay. 
| that had been destined for his strength. The 


/ hold him 


ie breathe treely, so tears enable sorrow to vent 
To itselt patiently. 


fered his pulpit for the chance. But now a lit- 
tle band made him a better, wider chance, for 
two Sundays, any way, beginniug February 16, 
through the year 1845, if possible. And the 
country-parson of West Roxbury, half reluc- 
tant to leave his ‘‘Patmos,” as he called it, rode 
in on the Sunday mornings to use it. 

It was a dismal Sunday; dismal as only Feb- 
ruary can make dismalness, by combining March 
thaws with January snow. Still there was a 
large audience, mostly of men. The sermon 
that he preached to them was never printed, and 
there was no special reason trom its goodness 
why it should have been. But as it struck the 
key-note of all his after-preaching, let me take 
from the manuscript a few sentences here and 
there to show what that note was :— 

As I have said, ‘‘The Necessity of Religion for 
a State and for an Individual,” was the theme. 
“The religious element is the deepest, and by 
nature the strongest element in man’s soul.” 
“I know but one essential of religion; that is, 
to keep God's law so faras you knowit.” ‘‘It is 
more than eighteen hundred years since Jesus 
ot Nazareth taught the absolute religion, I mean 
piety in the heart, goodness in the lite; that, 
andthat only.” It was needful now, he thought, 
to recall men to that ‘‘real religion, the Chris- 
tianity of Christ,” and as in ail reforms, so in 
this, destruction would be needed, but the great 
work would ever be the work of building up. 

So listen to the young destroyer: *‘For my 
part, it I believed that God made a single sum- 
mer-fly, which lives but for a day, so that its 
brief existence was a curse to it, Fyould not call 
God a Father to me; I could find no resting- 
place in his world. But to believe that he cre- 
ated one man, one immortal man, to be eternal 
and yet miserable, to be damned for all ages, 
turever and forever, damned without end, 
damned without hope—this is a doctrine which 
makes my soul shudder only to think of. Be- 
lieve it—ygreat God! who could live? Yet this 
doctrine is still believed by all but a fraction of 
the Christian world.” But to him the very hor- 
ror of the doctrine was proof not of the folly 
of religion, but of its reality, its power over 
men. ‘*Even when thus presented it must act. 
Men will forego religion tor the sake of reli- 
gion.” It was to make that point that he had 
turned iconoclast. : 

One other stroke. Whenreligion declines in 
a state no great ideas bear truit; trifles, tradi- 
tions, cunturmities, are multiplied and wor- 
shiped! ‘*I'hey expect no man so great as the 
old heroes to return. A city in that case is the 
paradise of the priest, the purgatory of the 
prophet, the hell of the saint!” 

For example of the other side, his word con- 
structive: ‘‘Nothing but religion will do the work 
of religion.”” No state is sate without it, he went 
on to show; and more, no state is sate where it 
does not keep itself proportioned to a people's 
other growths. So also with the individual. 
Laws, education, science, taste, utilitarian mor- 
als, are not enough for welfare. ‘I know some 
think that morality alone will do all this. Mo- 
rality alone can do much. Here and there in 
one man of ten thousand, possibly, it may at- 
tain a noble development with no conscious re- 
ligion. If such is the case let justice be done 
tothe man. There can be no religion without 
morality. I would be the last to undervalue 
that. But without religion it does not satisfy 
the man’s soul. He wants not only to keep the 
jaw of his nature, buc to know it is God’s law 
he keeps; not only to have well-being, but to 
feel that it is through God that he has well- 
being. His soul cries out for the living God. 
He asks questions of his understanding,” about 
evil, hereditary evil, the good crushed and the 
bad exalted, ‘which only religion can solve. 
He feels longings in his heart which that alone 
can satisfy, longings for an infinite object of 
thought and love. -God is the Father, and 
with that knowledge what is poverty; what ig- 
norance? It is nothing. The religious soul 
may endure these evils, but treads such evils 
underneath its feet and passes on its pilgrimage 
to God. Nothing but religion will do the work 
of religion. . No; give me all the troubles of 
this world; let my triends forsake me, let me 
have cold and want and pain fur my constant 
companions; let my eyes fail and the ear cease 
to tell me of the world without—still, if a knowl- 
edge of God be lett, a certainty that lam his 
son and he my Father, I could despise all these 
evils and in the voiceless, rayless chamber of 
my heart could thank Him still and dwell ’mid 
heavenly shapes.” 

Such were the words with which he came to 
Boston. His private journal says of that day : 
“I felt not at ease in my service. I felt as one 
that is with some friends, with some foes, with 
many strangers. It has been a day of struggles. 
A long, long warfare opens before me! Shall 
I prove worthy? How much canI do? How 
much can I bear? I know not. I look only to 
the Soul of my soul, not with over-confidence 
in myself, but with an adamantine faith in God.” 
“The greeting of some frieads,” he adds ima: - 
diately, ‘‘did me much good. I love to take a 
friend by the hand. Mrs. alone of the 
women came into the little room and took me 
by the hand. Iama child in some things; I 
hope I shall always be.” 

There spoke out the heart under the adaman- 
tine trust, the heart that was to be so often 
wounded in the long warfare! Warfare was the 
word. He came girded as for battle; measur- 
ing his own forces, measuring the forces in his 
front. He felt the feeling of a mission; of be- 
ing sent to do this, and woe to him if he did not 
do it bravely, faithfully, even unto martyrdom, 
if need be. This self-consciousness of superi- 
ority and loyalty to the charge it lays on one, 
should by nu means be overlooked in Theodore 
Parker. It had been dawning on him for a 
long while, possibly from boyhood, that he was 
to be a famous man, was to do something for 
which his name would be remembered and his 
life written. It may be a mark of still higher 
superiority to be unconscious of the eminence, 
and still as much absorbed in the mission. Per- 
haps none but the very greatest attain to that. 
But with Parker's analytic mind it would have 
been impossible. As he analyzed the book, the 
argument, the system ot philosuphy, the flower, 
so he analyzed himself and his work, and could 
not help it. He knew he was above most men 
in power. But, then, it did not lead to vanity. 
The more power, the more burden to be borne 
for man; that was what it was for! The more 
strength, then the more servant; that was what 
he would te! Not vanity; though sometimes, 
I think, a certain bitterness at the non-recogni- 





| tion of the gitts by others whose friendship would 


have beea so pleasant: yet never a shadow of 
wohriag aside trom the path of lonely work for 
that! 

And there could be no doubt for him where 
What the special burden was 


boy born religious had become the man ripened 
in religion. Me was, every inch of him, a min- 
ister. Not a common minister for a parish; 
fan uncommon minister for a city; but 


Tev- | aunique minister for a land and a half-century ; 
| one in whom the thoughts of many hearts should 
; be revealed; and of this he was conscious. Be- 
. then, a prophet at his post, seeing | 
that he had much to destroy—that was to be the j 
tight; seeing that he had more that he.could and 

, Would construct—that was already the joy. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. } 





MISCELLANY. | 
As laughter enables mirth and surprise to 


Tears hirder sorrow from be- 


coming despair, and laughter is one of the priv- 
Meges of reason confined to the human species. | Who is there in this world who has not, hidden 


Tue Otp Stoxr-masoy.—(By F. Locker.)— | 
A showery day in early spring— 
An old man and a child | 
Are seated near a scaffolding 
Where marble blocks are piled. 
His clothes are stained by age and soil, 
As hers by rain and sun; 
He looks as if his days of toil 
Were very nearly done. 
To eat his dinner he had sought 
A staircase proud and vast, 
And here the duteous child had brought 
His scanty noon repast. 
A worn-out workman needing aid; 
A blooming child of light; } 
The stately palace-steps—all made | 
A most pathetic sight. | 
I had sought shelter from the storm, 
And saw this lowly pair, | 
But none could sce the shining form | 
| 


That watched beside them there. 


his griet of ostracism ' — Cornhsil Magazine. 
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Tax Ev anv THE VinE.—[From the Spanish 
of Jose Rosa of Mexico. ]— 
“Uphold my feeble branches 
With thy strong arms, I pray; 
Thus to the elm, her neighbor, 
The vine was heard to say; 
“Else, lying low and helpless, 
A weary lot is mine— 
Crawled o’er by every reptile, 
And browsed by hungry kine.” 
The elm was moved to pity ; 
Then spoke the generous tree: 
‘“‘My hapless friend, come hither, 
And find support in me.” 
The kindly elm, receiving 
The graceful vine’s embrace, 
Became, with that adornment, 
The garden’s pride and grace ; 
Became the chosen covert 
In which the wild-birds sing ; 
Became,the love of shepherds, 
And glory of the spring. 
O beautiful example 
For youthful minds to heed! 
The good we do to others 
Shall never miss its meads ; 
The love of those whose sorrows 
We lighten shall be ours, 
And o’er the path we walk in 
That love shall scatter flowers. 


— William C. Bryant, in the Church Union. 
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Cuarves KincsLeY ON EMINENT AMERICAN 
anp EncGusu Writers.—Kingsley admitted 
Ewmerson’s high merit, but thought him too 
fragmentary a writer and thinker to have en- 
during fame. He had meant that this should 
be implied as his opi in the title he gave to 
“ Phaeton” —‘* Loose Thoughts for Loose 
Thinkers”—a book which he had written in di- 
rect opposition to what he understood to be the 
general teaching of Emerson. I remarked 
upon the great beauty of some of Emerson's 
later writings and the marvellous clearness and 
insight which was shown in his *‘ English 
Traits.” Kingsley acquiesced in this, but re- 
ferred to some American poetry, so called, 
which Emerson had lately edited, and in his 
preface had out-Heruded Herod. Kingsley said 
the poems were the production of a cuarse, 
sensual mind. His reierence, of course, was 
to Walt Whitman, and I had no defense to 
make. Of Lowell, Mr. Kingsley spoke very 





Rabelais. Froude, who is Kingsley’s 
brother-in-law, had first made him acquainted 
with Lowell’s poetry. Hawthorne's style, he 
thought, was exquisite; there was sgarcely any 
modern writing equal to it. Of all his books 
he preferred ‘*fhe Blithedale Romance.’ We 
talked of Mr. Froude, whom Kingsley spoke of 
as his Cearest friend; he thought Froude sin- 
cerely regretted ever having written the ‘*‘Nem- 
esis of Faith.” Mr. Helps, author of ‘Friends 
in Council,” he spoke of as his near neighbor 
there in Hampshire, and his intimate friend. 
Mr. Charles Reade he knew, and I think he said 
he was also a neighbor; his ‘Christie Johnston” 
he thought showed high original power. Mrs. 
Gaskell we talked of, whose “Life of Charlotte 
Bronté” had just then been published. Mr. 
Kiagsley thought it extremely interesting and 
“slightly slanderous.” He told me of the au- 
thor of ‘Yom Brown's School-days,” a copy of 
which, fresh from the publishers, was lying on 
his table. Mr. Hughes is now so well known 
to us I need only mention that Mr. Kingsley 
spoke of him as an old pupil of Arnold’s and a 
spiritual child of Maurice. He spoke most 
warmly of him and offered me a letter of intro- 
duction to him. I could not avail myself of 
this, having so little time to remain in London. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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Home.—(By James Montgomery, the Ayr- 
shire poet. )— 
There is a land of every land the pride, ‘ 
Beloved by heaven o’er all tbe world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by re brance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of heaven's peculiar grace, 
The heritage of nature's noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and scepter, pageantry and pride, 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 
Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life! 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gam bol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth, be 

found? 

Art thou a man? a patriot? look around; 
Oh, thou shalt find, however thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home! 





Wir anp Humor.—This misfortune for an 
inheritance :— 

“Miss :—Please excuse Tommy for not 
going to school this morning; he had the nose 
bleed two or three times from his mother!” 

One poor little fellow seeming sick, his 
thoughtful teacher sent him home. By return 
of male came this: 

‘*Miss ——— :—it is not eny Ketching desease, 
it is the brown skittles.” 

A plain-spoken preacher delivered the follow- 
ing from his desk: ‘*f would announce to the 
congregation that, probably by mistake, there 
was left at the mecting-house this morning a 
small cotton umbrella, much damaged by time 
and weer, and of an exceeding pale blue color, 
in place whereof was taken a very large black 
silk umbrella of great beauty. Biunders of 
this sort, my brethren, are getting a little too 
common.” 

A citizen of France, who has an inveterate 
habit of confounding everything which is said 
to him, and has been endeavoring to acquire a 
knowl-dge of our vernacular, was about leav- 
ing his boarding-house for a more comfortable 
quarter. All the little mysteries of his ward- 
robe, including his last nether garment and 
umbrella, had been packed up when he be- 
thought to himself the unpleasant duty now de- 
volving upon him, that of bidding ‘‘ze folks” 
good-bye. Aft.r shaking his fellow-boarders 
cordially by the hand, and wishing them, with 
incessant bowing, ‘‘ze verree best success in ze 
vir],” and ‘‘ze benediction du chef,” he retired 
in search of his ‘‘dear landlady,” to give her 
also his blessing. He met her at the staircase, 
and advancing, hat in hand, with a thousand 
scrapes, commenced his speech: ‘‘Ah, madame, 
I’m going to leave you. You have been verree 
amiable tome, madame; I will nevare forget 
you for zat. If lam in my countree I would 
ask zer government to give you a pension, 
madame.” The good lady put down her head 
and blushed modestly, while our Frenchman 
proceeded: Vell, I must go; you know in zeeze 
life, madame, it is full of pain an’ trouble. If 
Got adopted ze virl vich Lamartine made in his 
poesie, zen zure should be no more pain. 
Adieu, madame, adieu! perhaps forever.” 
Thereupon the Frenchman was making his 
exit, when he was suddenly called back by his 
landlady, who interestedly inquired, ‘‘Why, 
Mr. C——, you have forgotten your latch-key.” 
M. C. appeared amazed, apparently not 
understanding his interrogator. ‘*Yes,” contin- 
ued Mrs. M.—-, “you know it is the rule for 
all boarders to give me their keys.” ‘‘O mad- 
ame!” interrupted the Frenchman, with enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘I will give you not one—not one, but 
zouzands |” and applying the action to the word, 
he sprang towards Mrs. M——, and, embracing 
her tightly in his arms, kissed her most hero- 
ically. The affrighted Mrs. M——, recovering 
herself at length, cried out, ‘‘The key! Mr. 
Cc , the key!” Frenchy, looking confused, 
confounded, ejaculates with heavy sighs, “Oh, 
madame! I zot you ax me for one kees, an’ I 














| Tis not alone from legend and old story, 


A face, perhaps, all written o’er with sorrow, 
| And yet they hopetully look toward the morrow, 


A face whence all the sunshine of the morning 


| And yet, where clearly, surely, there is dawning 


That perfect day—when, crowned with heaven’s 
| With conqueror’s palm, in robe of snowy white- 
| Yes, God be thanked! though the pure saints of 


Are veiled in radiance and crowned with glory, 


give itt> you. Vata fatale mistake!” 
Ovr Saints.— 


‘Tis not alone from canvas, dark with time, 
That holy saints, crowned with celestial glory, 
Smile down upon us from their height sublime. 
Not only from church-windows, colored brightly, 
Do their blessed shadows fall across our way ; 
Ah, not alone in niches gleaming whitely, 
beans folded hands, do they stand night and 
ay. 


eep in his heart a picture, clear or faint, 
Veiled, sacred to the outer world forbidden, 
O’er which he bends and murmurs low, ‘*My 
Saint!” 
W hose faded eyes are dim with unshed tears; 
And far beyond it, into brighter spheres. 
And brightness of the noon have passed away ; 


The wondrous radiance of that perfect day. 


brightness, 
Without a pain, or care, or mortal need, 


ness, 
Our blessed shall stand as very saints indeed. 


story, 
And holy martyrs that the artist paints, 


There still are halos for these unknown saints. 


highly—his ‘‘Fable for Critics” was worthy of 


@Mopern Manret-preces.—Hardly anything 
in the modern parlor is so uninteresting as the 
maatel-piece. It is such atrouble to most peo- 
ple to think what to put on it that they end by 
accepting blindly the dictation ,of friends and 
tradesmen, and making the customary sacrifice 
to Mammon of the clock-and-candelabra suite. 
Iremember a rich lady who had so much money 
she never could devise ways enough of spending 
it, and who one day introduced us to a stunning 
suite of mantel-piece ornaments, fearfully and 
wonderfully made in the very latest style, and 
costing all that even the most fashionable vo- 
tary could reguire. The handsome owner stood 
before her purchase, and good-naturedly excused 
herself by declaring that she had been so badg- 
ered by her friends, who, one and all, to the 
selfsame tune and words, had declared that she 
must have a set of mantel-piece ornaments. 
“I didn’t want "em; never did care for such 
things, and don’t like ’em now I have ’em; but 
I’ve done my duty, and shall have a little peace 
from my friends.” Now this was a person who 
had a strong, clear mind of her own on most 
subjects, who was abundantly able, out of her 
own pursuits and resources, to have made her 
house delightful by simply allowing it to reflect 
her ow1 accomplished individuality; and there 
was much about the house which did reflect her 
own tastes and studies, and gave a peculiar 
charm to certain corners, but this was over- 
crowned by the convéntional commonplace note 
of the world she lived in, and the total result was 
mere tameness and matter-of-fact. The mantel 
ornaments were the key to the whole. 

A clock finds itself naturally at home ona 
mantel-piece, but it is a pity to give up so mugh 
space in what ought to be the central opportu- 
uity of the room to anything that is not worth 
looking at tor itself, apart from its merely util- 
itarian uses. It is very seldom worth while to 
look at a clock to know what time it is, and, as 
a rule, it would be much better to keep clocks 
out of our dining-room, though, for that matter, 
it is hard to say where they are not an imperti- 
nence. In the dining-room they are a constant 
rebuke to the people who come down late to 
breaktast, and they give their moral support to 
the priggishness of the punctual people, while 
they have, no doubt, to reproach themselves for 
a good share in the one bad American habit of 
eating on time. In a drawing-room a clock 
plays a still more ill-mannered part, for what 
can he do there but tell visitors when to go 
away—a piece of information the well-bred man 
is in no need of, and which the ill-bred man 
never heeds. So that, if a clock must usurp 
the place of honor on a mantel-piece, it ought 
to have so good a form, or serve as the pedestal 
to such a bit of bronze, or suck a vase, as to 
make us forget the burden of time and tide in 
occasional contemplation of art eternities. 

We get this habit of clocks, with their flank- 
ing candlesticks or vases on all our mantel- 
pieces, trom the French, who have no other way, 
from the palace to the ovurgeois parlor. But 
they get rid of the main difficulty by either mak- 
ing sure that the clock does not keep good time 
—the best French clock being delightfully irre- 
sponsible in this particular—or by having clocks 
without any insides to them—a comfortably com- 
mon thing, as every one used to Paris ‘flats’ 
knows. Ever since Sam Slick’s day America 
has been known as the land where cheap clocks 
abound. It we were a legend-making people 
we should have our Henry LV., who would have 
said he wished every peasant might have a clock 
on his mantel-piece. But, though we have cheap 
clocks enough, we have no pretty ones, and we 
are therefore thrown back on those ot French 
make, which are only to be endured when they 
are mere blocks of the marble they polish so 
finely, of which we can make a pedest: | to sup- 
port something we like to look at. : 
It is to be hoped it will not be thought trivial 
to suggest that the mantel-piece ought to second 
the intention of the fire-place as the center of 
the family life—the spiritual and intellectual cen- 
ter, as the table is the material center. There 
ought, then, to be gathered on the shelf, or 
shelves, over the fireplace, a few beautiful and 
chosen things—the most beautiful that the fam- 
ily purse can afford, though it is by no means 
necessary that they should cost much, the main 
point being that they should be things to lift us 
up, to feed thought and teeling, things we are 
willing to live with, to have our children grow 
up with, and that we never can become tired of, 
because they belong alike to nature and to hu- 
manity. Of course, if one were the happy 
owner of a beautiful painting—but that is so 
rare a piece of good fortune we need hardly stop 
to consider it—the problem would be easily 
solved; but we are happy in knowing that in 
these days there can always be procured, at tri- 
fling expense, some copy of a noble picture— 
the Sistine Madonna of Raphael, the Madonna 
of the Meyer family, by Holbien, or some one 
of the lesser yet still glorious gifts of Heaven 
to man. There are photographs taken now in 
large size from the originals of all the famous 
pictures (the Sistine Madonna has just been co 
taken), and they are, both for truthfulness and 
richness of effect, superior to any engraving of 
these pictures, no matter by what master.— 
Scribner. 


Deak anv Kossutu.—The death of the great 
patriot-statesi.an of Hungary, Francis Deak, 
naturally suggests comparisons between his ca- 
reer and that of hia fellow-leader in the revolu- 
tion of 1848, Louis Kossuth. After the short- 
lived Magyar republic had been crushed by 
Russian invasion both continued to labor tor 
the liberation of their country from the tyranny 
of Austrian rule, but by different methods. 
Kossuth remained in exile, holding fast to his 
faith in the possibility of the establishment of 
ademocratic torm of government in Hungary, 
and from asylums on foreign soil continued to 
agitate tor a new revolution. Deak returned, 
gathered around him, in the form of a compact 
and determined political organization, the in- 
telligence and patriotism of the Magyar popu- 
lation, and, wlule preserving the form of alle- 
giance to the Hapsburg government, managed 
to make Hungary a constant thorn in its side. 
Thus weakened, Austria fought with France in 
1859 and lost Lombardy, fought with Prussia in 
1866 and was again defeated and crowded out of 
the German bund. Deak, who had patiently 
bided his time, keeping alive the ardent desire 
of his countrymen for independence while re- 
pressing the dangerous zeal of his followers, 
now saw that the hour for action had come, and 
in the midst of the prostration and despair which 
tollowed the battle of Sadowa he and his asso- 
ciates extorted from the Emperor a constitution 
for Hungary which gave her the full right of 
self-government, and as large a measure of lib- 
erty as had been demanded by the patriots of 
the revolution. Francis Joseph was brought to 
Pesth, crowned King of Hungary, and made to 
swear, sword in hand, upon the historic Coro- 
nation Hill, a mound of earth brought from a 
hundred battle-fields, that he would maintain 
and defend the constitution and ancient right of 
a people that had long regarded him as their 
ruthless oppressor. 

The victory of Deak was complete. An equal 
partnership was formed with Austria for the 
control of the foreign relations, the army and 
the navy, of the new dual government. The 
name of the empire was changed to Austria- 
Hungary, and to the old imperial flag was joined 
the tricolor of 1848. A separate government, 
with aresponsible ministry, was tormed at Pesth, 
a national guard organized, the Hungarian Diet 
regained full legislative powers, and the Magyar 
language was restored in the schools and the 
courts of law. After the accomplishment of 
this bloodless revolution Deak remained up to 
his death the leader of the moderate Liberal 
party in the Diet, which went by his name, op- 
posing alike the radicals who desired a complete 
separation from Austria, and the Reactionists 
who intrigued with the court party at Vienna 
to restore the old despotic order. Kossuth de- 
clined to return and take a seat in the Parlia- 
ment of his liberated country, because the gov- 
ernment was not republican in form, and the in- 
dependence gained by his compatriots was not 
nominal as well as actual. For this he cannot 
be blamed, and ought not to be underrated. He 
was a theorist, and he held to his ideals. Deak 
did not believe in the feasibility of a republic 
surrounded by hostile monarchies, anc resting 
upon the uncontrolled will of a population of 
mixed races, some of whom are to-day so little 
advanced in civilization that their peasantry 
wear garments of sheepskins with the wool on. 
Kossuth still lives —a lonely exile in Italy, 
grandly heroic in his devotion to his early prin- 
ciples, but almost forgotten in Hungary. Deak 
in his old age was idolized as the liberator of 
his country, and now that he is dead his memory 
will be revered as that of Washington is in our 
own land. 

Many interesting anecdotes are told of the 
dead statesman, illustrating the Spartan-like 
simplicity of his life. Titles and decorations 


large or small. 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
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passed his door.1fA carriage was presented 
him, but he refused to accept it. Then some of 
his aristocratic admirers, who were unwilling 
that their great leader should in his feeble health 
be crowded in a public conveyance, bought one 
of the omnibuses of the line, and at the hour 
when he left his lodgings the vehicle regularly 
approached his door as if it had just come along, 
and had not yet picked upiany passengers. As 
soon as he got in it drove directly to the Parlia- 
ment house. After a while Deak discovered the 
cheat, and never entered the pretended omnibus 
atterward. He accepted but one legacy, and 
that was the three penniless children of his dead 
friend, the poet Petofy, the author of the ‘‘Szozat” 
— the Magyar ‘‘Marseillaise” — whose patriotic 
verses had made him much beloved by the peo- 
ple. As soon‘as it was known that Deak had 
undertaken the care_of the orphans a subscrip- 
tion was set on foot, and a fund amounting to 
over $200,000 was raised for them in a few days. 
Thus they became rich, but their benefactor 
died as he had lived, {poor as far as material 
possessions constitute wealth, but ina true sense 
the richest man in‘all Hungary. His wealth 
was the love of a whole nation, won by his un- 
selfish devotion tojthe cause of freedom. Every 
patriotic Hungarian mourns his loss as that of a 
father and a benefactor.—N. Y. Tribune. 





FURNITURE. 


—— 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the princi ale 
chreuioas New once oat een Seen 


Factory at East Cambridge. tf tanl 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 18380. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quatity is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, su that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, : 

THE STANDARD. 

Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal. Platform 

and Counter Scales, for sule at our Warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 


FAIRBANKS & CO. 


dect tt 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonapie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 


WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, gut up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ry, of all sorts. jan3l 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
Boston Puls White Lead, and 
Hurd@’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston, 
3m 


jan8 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P., TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
dec4 tf 





PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 





581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. mare 
INSURANOE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 
BOSTON. 

(Organized February 1, 1844.] 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873......... 913,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed......- 575,000.00 
L@AVING...+ecececcsscececeeecereess $12,539,416.98 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 

Amountat risk.......0. .s+se00++0962,595,608.00 


Policies Issued in ums from 8100 
to $15, 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

1st—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $21,771.56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed ot in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 


janl 





OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO,, 
OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 


maré No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 





were offered him in abundance, but he refused 
them all. Lucrative posts were pressed upon 
him in vain. He would hold no office but that 
of representative of the people. A landed es- 
tate brought him in a small income. It is said 
that his expeuses were only $1000 a year. He 
lived ina little apartment up two flights of stairs. 
Many were the attempts made by his friends, in 
collusion with his landlord, to persuade him to 
change his quarters to the floor below, but all 
were unsuccessful. The municipality gave his 
name to the etreet in which he lodged. That 
would no doubt have induced him to move had 
he not known that wherever he went the name 
would tollow him. When summoned to meet 
the Emperor in the palace at Buda, to confer 
upon the new form of government, he went in a 
one-horse cab, wearing his every-day clothes. 
Probably he did not possess such an article as a 
dress-coat. The courtiers were scandalized that 
he should invade the sacred presence of majesty 
in such apparel, but he represented the organ- 
ized will of the Hungarian nation, and the Em- 
peror would have received him gladly if he had 
worn no coat at all. He used to ride to the 





— Christian Union. 


FIRE 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


Surplus over re-imsurance, over $90,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


No. 27 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


876. 


HOUSE OF | 


1780 ©" ea” *s.1780 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


Cocoa, Chocolate and 
Broma, 
IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCE. 





HIGHEST MEDALS received at INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in LONDON, 
PARIS end VIENNA, and at LOCAL EX- 
HIBITIONS in all parts of the UNITED 
STATES. 


NEW SPECIALTY, 
BREAKFAST COCOA. 


a@ Send for Cen 
Boston and New Y 


tennial Book to our Stores in 
ork. tr mehll 


A NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


Price $1.25. By John W. Moore. 

Information ——about [2000] prominent Musicians, 
musical Instruments, musical 
musical Theory, music Books, and everything else 
that one wishes to know about music. all concisely 
and clearly stated. Valuable book of reference. 
The possesser of, this (and, perhaps. of Ritter’s His. 
tory of Music, 2 Vols., each $1.50] is pertectly posted 
and inquiry-proof in musical subjects. : 





Easter Carols [New], Howard, 20 cts. 


been a standard book in Vocal Culture. Used evye- 
rywhere. Price, Complete, $4; Abridged, 33. 








Moore’s' Encyclopedia of Music, $6. 





PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK ($1.50) is a fa- 
mous good book of easy Anthems for Choirs, and 
Tourjee’s Chorus Choir [$2.00] is an equally 
good book of dificult Anthems tor the same purpose. 


ings! 30 cts. 
1 prize is Shining River, for Sunday-Schools ! 
cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & GCO., BOSTON. 


mehll tl 


RAILROAD. 


Depot, Atlantic Avenue, foot of High Street 


Leave BOSTON for East Boston, Winthrop, Re- 
vere, Revere Beach and Lynn at 7.8. 9, 10. 11, A. M., 
12 M.—I, 2 3, 4, 5. 6.15 P.M. STURNING, leave 
LYNN at 7,8, 9, 10, 11 A.M., 12 M.—1, 2 3.4.5.5.50 PM. 

SUNDAYS — Leave BOSTON at 9, 10,1) A. M., 12 
M.—l. 2,3.4,5 P.M. Leave LYNN same hours. 

janis HENRY BREED, Supt. 





CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At tores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


WINES, 
CIGARS, 

SALAD-OILS, 
: ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satistactory. 
| @g> PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 


HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. ul dec4 





Permanent Carbon Photographs. 


-Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful **~PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children, 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


Tt 25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 


Art 


febl2 


Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the publie in full 


quality, by any Cigar made in this country, and sel 
atreasonable prices. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 


feb26 tr 


| 


HAVE SUCCEEDED TO THE | 


FURNITURE & UPHOLSTERY: 


Business formerly carried on by 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
At7 & 8 HOLMES’ BLOCK, | 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, | 
Extending through to | 

105 & 107 FRIEND STREET, | 
| 

| 


And would respectfully solicit the patronage of the | 
public, and endeavor to give pertect satisfaction to 
all who may favor us with their orders. 





FURNVITURE, 

Draperies, Upholstery Goods, 
' Bedding, #c., 

At the Lowest Prices. 


| 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


| 
| 


Or, An Inquiry into the Principle of 
Right and of Government. 


BY P. J. PROUDHON. 
| 


} 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Work+ 
BY J. A. LANGLOIs, 
And containing as a Frontispiece 


A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR. 


Translated fron the French by BenJ. R. TUCKER. 


This—the first volume of Proudhon’s Complete 
Works—is a large octavo of 500 pages, handsome! 
printed in large new type on heavy woned paper. 
The Index says of it: “Together with Mr. Holyoake 
incomparable book, this new volume will greatly en- 
rich the literature of labor reform.” 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


$3.50. 
6.50. 


Price in Cloth, bevelled edges 


« Pull Calf, blue, gilt edge 





All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


ART-STORE. 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 





jan8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. 
BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., | 
40 state Street, | 


DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDGN AND PARIS 


and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


in all parts of the world. | 





CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 





House of Representatives in an omnibus that 


Dec. 1, 1875. ul deci 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com-— 


mission in this and other Cities. tf mar4 


DICTIONARY OFi° MUSICAL : 
MUSICAL INFORMA 


Events, musical Terms, | 


BASSINI'S ART OF SINGING has tor years | 


What agem is Living Waters, for Praise Meet- | 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH & LYAN 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 


faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or | 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & 60., 


| the kind in the United state-, 


OUR 


—-UF— 


Walter Baker & oy ANNUAL SALE } 


SHOP WORN 


BOOS 


| --AND— 


| Nhoes 
| 
IS NOW TAKING PLACE. 


WAL PEARSON & C0, 


21 TEMPLE PLACE. 
| TEN 

THOUSAND 
SHIRT FRONTS 


20 CENTS, 
Worth 50 cents, warranted 
all pure linen of the finest 
quality. 

Cutts at 10 cts. per pair. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


143 Tremont Street. 


ANNUAL SALE 


—oOF— 


SHOP-WORN 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Will Commence Monday, Jan 17 


THEO. H. BELL, 


311 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 


OLD BLUE 
WILLOW WARE 






BOOTS AND SHOES, 


‘Dinner Sets, 
Breaktirast Sets. 
Costing as low as the ordinary White Granite Ware. 


—ALso— 
| 120 French and English Decorated 
| DINNER SETS, 
Last year’s patterns. 


Will be sold at REDUCED PRICES to make 
| room for New Importations. 

Persons or families interested. whether ready to 

buy or not, are invited te view the good 


| 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


51 to 50 Federal Street 


Opposite J. R. Osgood & Cols Book house. 
CEO. LYON & CO. 
We have succeeded in obtaining a large assort 
ment of seasonable and recent style SULTINGS AND 
TROW-ERINGS at much below the gold cost of im- 
portation, These, together with the balance of our 
} own importation, we shall make up to rder ata 


| LARGE DISCOUNT from forrer prices, 
ploymentto our help. 
SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. We have 
price SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN 
| Shirts made to order. 


| 


GEORGE TVON & (0, 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
12 WEST STREET, 


CORNER WASHINGTON, 


SCHALK’S 


ive em- 


red do the 


on our White 





Spacious 
| Chambers 


| 


Souther & Hooper. Lager Beer, 


The Lightest Beer in the Market. 
BOTTLED IN PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 


—BY— 


SS. PIERUE & (0, 


|Cor. Tremont & Court Sts, 


BOSTON, 


SELF-LIGHTING 
GAS BURNER. 
A MARVEL OF MECHANISM. 


The lighting instantly accomplished when the va 
is turned on—avoiding the INCONVENIENCE and 
DANGER of MATCHES. 


Each Burner Complete in itself, aud 
adapted for any Gas Fixture. 
On exhibition and for sale at the Gas Fixture store ot 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
173 Tremont Street 


Headquarters for Boston and its Vicinity. 


~ 


The Trade and Canvassers supplied. 


SAWYER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEG 
No. 161 Tremont St,, Boston. 


essful of 
offer to 


sue 
to 


This Institution, the oldest and most 
COntiniies 


students of both sexes the mo-t -uype r advantages 

for obtaining a thoroughly practical Bu-ine-= Eda- 

cation. The valuable instruction here imparted has 
proved to hundreds of its graduates a : 
STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE 

As there is no class system each -tudent reeecives 

Open Day and Evening. Call 


separate instruction. 
or send for Circular. 
G 


A. SAWYE, Principal. 


J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
deaters in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &C. 

136 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H.G 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


TUCKER. 


Invite the attention of the public to the -upertor 
facilities of their rooms (including @ Passe xGrr 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated bent 
¢.,) a8 well as to the choice quality of the Phot 
graphs they are now making. These pictures cou 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 


German Photography, and are believed to be superio! 


| to anything produced in the city. 


| NEW BOOK ON SANITARY SCIENCE. 


FILTH DISEASES, 


AND THEIR PREVENTION. 

BY JOHN SIMON, M.D., F. 

Printed under the direction of the State sourd of 
Health of Massachusetts. Itmo Cloth, $1. 

If the practical suggestions ade therein were 
acted on by all citizens, hundreds of lives »ow an- 
nually doomed to destruction Weuld be saved, and 
the health and comfort of the people greatly increas- 
ed.—Dr. Henry I. bowditch. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES CAMPBELL, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 15 Tremont St., 
BOSTON. é 
For aale by all booksellers. 


BO. 3. 
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